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Subscribers must bear in mind that the 
subscription price of the RURAL 
WORLD its one dollar a year, and that we 
io not receive single subscriptions for a 
iess sum, but in our constant effort to en- 
darge our circulation, we do allow eld 
subscribers to take actually NEW sub- 
‘scribers at the fifty-cent rate, adding a 
new name with their own for one dollar, 
and other new names at fifty cents each, 
but in no case do we accept two OLD 
subscribers for one dollar. We are will- 
ing to make a loss on a hew subscriber 
the first year, believing he will find the 
RURAL WORLD indispensable ever aft- 
er. We also send the RURAL WORLD 
in conjunction with either the twice-a- 
week St. Louis ‘Republic’ or the twice- 
a-week “Globe-Democrat”’ for one dollar 
and fifty cents a year, and new subscrib- 
ers may be added at the fifty-cent rate. 
Published at this remarkably low price— 
at tess than actual cost—all subscribers 
aust see the necessity of our dropping 
trom eur subscription list every name as 
Thus 
if, on the printed slip on each paper you 
see John Jones, Nov. 01, it indicates that 
the name will drop from the list at the 
end of November, and if he wishes to 
continue to receive it, he must renew his 
subscription. If he would do it a week or 
two in advance, it would save us the trou- 
ble of taking his name off the list and 
again putting it in type, 
newed, which frequently causes mistakes. 
This is the season to push the good work 
ef getting new subscribers. Show your 
neighbors copy of the RURAL 
WORLD, call their attention to the large 
amount of fresh, original, entertaining and 
instructive reading matter contained in 
@ach issue; tell them of our large number 
of intelligent correspondents, and how 
highly you appreciate its weekly visits 
and of the low cost at which it can be 
aeceived. If our readers will spend but a 
sertion of one or two days in enlisting in 
this work they can easily add more than 
afty thousand new names before the first 
of January! Who will engage in this 
work? Will not each reader, male and 
female, young and old, go into the field 
at once and see how much he can do to 
help not only the farmer, but the cause 
of progressive dgriculture? 


soon as the year paid for expires. 


when he re- 


a 





A press dispatch from Alvin, Tex., 
dated Dec. M, announces that the first 
crate of strawberries of this season 
was shipped by B. H. Bushway, one of 
the most successful growers around 
here. Odd quarts are brought to market 
here daily, and in coloring and size the 
fruit is above the average. 

The foregoing, coupled with the state- 
ment that New York grown Catawba 
grapes are still on the St. Louis market, 
gives one an idea how in recent years 
the fruit seasons have been made to 
meet. 





TREELESS FARMS. 





Nothing gives a farm home such a 
bleak and desolate look as lack of trees. 
Then, this year testimony has come to 
this office from many farmers, as to the 
profit the fruit trees have yielded, when 
the grain crops failed. Trees are the 
most valuable part of the make-up of a 
farm, because they are the product of 
time. Money will soon enable a farmer 
to fence his farm well and erect a fine 
barn and a hand resid ; but 
money alone will not give the magnifi- 
cent elm or the fine orchard. Strange it 
is that things which cost the least in 
actual cash outlay are what we are most 
prone to neglect. It does require a good 
deal of foresight (a most valuable agent 
to cial ) to plant a slen- 
der whip, and think in the years to come, 
one will enjoy its shade when the tree is 
towering above all surrounding buildings 
and is the most prominent thing in view. 
Then, those little trees in the young or- 
chard seem years this side of fruitage. 
We are prone to think that there is an 
element of selfishness in treeless farms. 
The owners think they. will not remain 
on the farm until the trees are of any 
real benefit or are a thing of beauty. The 
orchard will not bear for years. “I'll get 
no good of it,” is too often the selfish 
conclusion. The man who plants trees 
and who sets out orchards is a real bene- 
factor and lives for larger things than 
merely what the present offers. Let there 
be fewer treeless farm homes. 








THE FARMERS’ CLUB. 





The club movement among farmers we 
have watched with interest, and feel 
that organization along this line is doing 
much for rural communities where it has 
been effected. The farmers’ club being 
a local affair, its work can be made to 
fit the needs of any special locality. For 
best results it is essential that the polity 
of the club be of the most pliable 
character, so that it may be made to suit 
the largest number of its members. In 
some sections afternoon or all day 
meetings are best, while in other places 
evening sessions may be advisable. The 
reports of the clubs that we have deem- 
ed most successful have pleaded for the 
all-day meeting, with the lunch at the 
noon hour. In the various’ districts the 
subjects for discussion must be of local 
interest to be really helpful. We believe 
that the farmers’ club will yet be to 
farmers what the clubs of the various 
industries and professions of the cities 
|are to those identified with these activ- 
ities. 

We are pleased to note*in the Wind- 
sor (Mo.) Review that ‘the farmers of 
that community, which includes portions 
of Henry; Johnson, Pettis and Benton 
counties, have organized a farmers’ club 
and elected officers, as follows: 

Wm. Gibson; president; W. J. Colbon, 


vice-president; L: E. Means, secretary, 
and H. C.: Churchill, treasurer. 
In. a communication to the: “Review” 


Secretary Means outtines the purposes of 
the club. He says: 

“In order to interest those who did 
not attend the recent institute held here, 
and who were not at our meeting Sat- 
urday, perhaps a few words as to the ob- 
ject of a farmers’ club may not be inop- 
portune. The national government is 
spending thousands and our state hun- 
dreds of dollars annually, to encourage 
and improve agriculture, horticulture 
and stock breeding. 

“Many of the experiments conducted 
to ascertain the cause and cure of dis- 
eases of animals and the adaptation of 
plants to soil and climatic condition, 
have beéii tod costiy In both time and 
money for the individual to have at- 
tempted. The knowledge obtained has 
often been revolutionary and far reach- 
ing in its signficance. A general diffu- 
sion of this information among agricul- 
turists and the application of it to their 
methods would have put millions of dol- 
lars into their pockets. This information 
is ours for the asking. The officials are 
not only willing but anxious to-give the 
widest possible circulation to the results 
of their investigation. That the indi- 
vidual may be reached, it is necessary 
to have local centers for the receipt, dis- 
tribution and study of this free infor- 
mation. For this purpose, and to foster 
social intercourse and mutual helpful- 
ness, this club is organized, and looks to 
the intelligence and progressiveness of 
the farmers of the four counties for its 
perpetuity. Come to our next meeting 
and bring your wife and neighbor.”’ 

This is a good move. We hope Secre- 
tary Means will send us reports from 
this club for our readers, and wish the 
farmers abundant success in the organi- 
zations. 


THANKS TO MANY FRIENDS. 





The following letter from Mrs. Errett 
Mosely, a daughter of the late Judge 
Samuel Miller, expresses the apprecia- 
tion of the family for the many tributes 
of loving regard from friends to the 
memory of their father: 

“I wish to thank the editor, C. A. Bird, 
J. G. Kinder, Joseph Bachman, 8S. H. 
Linton, Louise J. Strong, George Hus- 
mann and others for their kind and lov- 
ing tributes to my dear departed father, 
Judge Miller. It would afford me great 
pleasure to be able to personally thank 
each and every one. During the sad and 
lonely days following my mother’s death, 
father’s letters were a great comfort to 
him. I know that his last years were 
made cheerful by the many nice letters 
received from friends of the RURAL 
WORLD. Often, during my visits home 
he would hand me a letter, with this re- 
mark, “‘Read that. Such letters make a 
man feel good.’’ It’s a great comfort to 
us (his children) to read the many trib- 
utes to him. 

Mr. Husmann made 4 slight mistake, 
father did not die in the old block house, 
but in the new house which the M. K. & 
T. R. R. Co. gave him in exchange for 
the right of way through his property. 
This house is more modern than the old, 
whitewashed loghouse nestling among 
the beautiful trees and lovely roses and 
shrubbery, but the new home does not 
seem home to me. My thoughts of home 
are always associated with the old hoUse, 
where five sturdy boys and two girls 
were raised to manhood and woman- 
hood. All are married except one. "Tis 
sad to think of them all being scattered, 
but such is life.” 


PURE FOOD LAWS. 


Mr. H. C. Adams of Madison, Wis., in 
a speech, said: Within a few years the 
demand for cheap goods has stimulated 
great activity in the production of adul- 
terated goods. It is estimated that adul- 
terated goods comprise 15 per cent of the 
total production of food products, which 
amounts to fifteen billion dollars. Mas- 
sachusetts was the first state to pass a 
pure food law, which has been followed 
by similar laws in about fifteen states. 

Laws are useless unless enforced. 
Farmers should stand for pure food 





legislation and for the enforcement of 
such laws. The need of such legislation 
is shown by the fact that coffee is made 
of paste representing the form and color 
of the pure berry, lemon extract is made 
without a ‘particle of lemon and about 
five times as much maple sugar and 
syrup is claimed to be made in Chicago 
as is made in the state of Vermont. 
Flour is adulterated with white earth 
and filled cheese has been a serious det- 
riment to the reputation and sale of the 
genuine article. The great fraud in col- 
ored oleomargarine was emphasized. It 
is not the iptention to stamp out the 
manufacture and sale of oleomargarine, 
but to stamp out the fraud that is in the 
color. A bill will be introduced in Con- 
gress to remove all tax on oleomargar- 
ine when sold in its own distinctive 
color, but to make the tax ten cents 2 
pound when colored in imitation of yel- 
low butter. We expect to pass this bill 
and we request all persons interested in 
honest dealings to aid in its passage. 


STATE INDUSTRIAL MEETINGS 








Held at Chillicothe, Mo., Dec. 10-13. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: We had an 
auspicious opening of these meetings 


Tuesday, Dec. 10. 

J. W. Hill, member of the State Board 
of Agriculture, called the meeting to or- 
der and Rev. E..C. McVay made the 
opening prayers. 

The Honorable W. D. Leiper made an 
address of welcome, to which responses 
were made by C. O. Raine, master of 
State Grange; Henry Steinmesch, presi- 
dent of the State Poultry Association, 
and G. W. Waters, Secretary of Road 
Improvement Association. The several 
associations were assigned two sessions 
each for their institute work. The ex- 
ecutive business of each was conducted 
in separate rooms, the grange holding 
their executive meeting in the Odd Fel- 
lows’. hall. 

At the evening session the members of 
all the associations as a rule were in 
attendance. The local attendance was 
not as good as had been expected. The 
delegate attendance was up to the aver- 
age and the character of the discussion 
was above the average. 

THE STATE GRANGE. 

The executive sessions were held in 
the Odd Fellows’ hall, but their institute 
session was at the court room in Ma- 
sonic Temple, and was one of the most 
interesting programs of the occasion. C. 
O. Raine, master of the State Grange, 
delivered his annual address, which was 
full of good thought. 

Prof. W. T. Carrington, state superin- 
tendent of schools, followed and spoke 
on “Balance Education.” It was a mas- 
terly address, showing the value of an 
all-round education, just the same as an 
all-rouhd balanced ration is needed for 
stock. As the latter develops the animal, 
so the former gives an all-round devel- 
opment of the mental and physical forces 
of the man. Nature study as now taught 
is not necessarily science in the sense of 
classified knowledge, but leads up to it. 
It gives an idea of applied science in 
such things as come within the scope of 
daily observation and duties. . 

Following: Prof. Carrington, Miss Nel- 
lie Dunham gave a most pleasing recita- 
tion and solo, “The Old Home Song.” 

Next was an off-hand address on ‘‘Or- 
ganization,”’ by Col. Robert C. Kerns, 
formerly of St. Louis, but now a large 
farmer and granger of Macon County. It 
was a forceful plea for farmers’ organi- 
zations, such as have been holding meet- 
ings this week in Chillicothe. But the 
program is lengthy, we must pass on. 

Dr. R. H. Jesse, president of the State 
University, followed with a strong ad- 
Gress on “Industrial Education.’’ The 
Doctor is one of the foremost educators 
in the land and is one of the great advo- 
eates of industrial as well as classical 
education. His presentation of the prop- 
osition was logical and convincing. His 
speech will be published. 

Last, but not least, the “St. Louis 
World’s Fair, 193,’’ was presented by 
Honorable B. H. Bonfoey, one of the 
Missouri commissioners. His speech was 
timely and aroused great enthusiasm. 
Hon. D. P. Stroup, another Missouri com- 
missioner, was present, but time was not 
available for another speech. But Mr. 
Stroup’s work had been put in during 
the several meetings in a quiet, effective 


way. At the close of Mr. Bonfoey’s 
speech the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, The Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, known as the World’s Fair of 
198, is to be held in the State of Mis- 
souri, and, 

Whereas, We look forward to that 
event with intense interest; and, 

Whereas, Our Missouri Board of 
World’s Fair Commissioners are actively 
planning to make for us such an exhibit 
as shall make that event an epoch- 
marking period in the history of our 
grand state, 

Resolved, By these industrial associa- 
tions meeting in Chillicothe, that we 
heartily approve the efforts of our said 
Board, and hereby pledge our active and 
earnest support. 

I shall endeavor to give a report next 
week of other institute meetings held at 
Chillicothe, which were of great inter- 
est. G. W. WATERS. 

Note.—Mr. Waters’ included in the 
foregoing a report of the Swine Breed- 
ers’ meeting, but this we will hold for 
our next issue.—Editor. 


I consider the RURAL WORLD as in- 
dispensable as our kitchen range. 





Pemiscot Co., Mo. 8. 8. MARKEY. 


“WHY NOT MISSOURI?’ 
(A paper by W. W. Marple, read at the 
Palmyra, Mo., State Dairy Meeting.) 


Mr. President, Members of the Missouri 
State Dairy Association, Ladies ar4 
Gentlemen—When, a few Gays ago otr 
worthy secretary sent me a copy of the 
program for the twelfth annual meeting 
of the State Dairy Ass@tiation, I noticed 
my name on the progfam, and that the 
subject assigned me Was expressed in 
three words, ‘““‘Why Not Missouri?” The 
first thing that suggested itself to my 
mind was, Why not somebody else to 
prepare this paper? In view of inability 
and pressing business I was certainly 
tempted to decline. My close relation- 
ship to the dairy interests; the very 
strong and binding obligations I am un- 
der to the state of Missouri; my intense 
desire to see my own state occupy the 
place it deserves in the list of dairy 
States, induced me to respond and make 
an effort to assist in bringing about the 
desired result, by at least showing a 
willingness to-do my part, and with the 
farther hope that-I might feel the con- 
sciousness of havingidone my duty, that 
is certainly felt Such members of the 
association as Uncl® John Patterson, J. 
L. ‘Erwin, Gov. Co , Mr. Chubbuck, 
and: others who-®i&tve so persistently 
worked to build up this organization 
since its first meeting. 

I am reminded ef a circumstance that 
occurred some time ago in Atchison, 
Kan. An old goléred preacher was called 
on to preach the funeral sermon of one 
of his cofigvegation; notwithstanding the 
preacher had admonished this man often 
of his duty and implored him to join the 
church, he had not succeeded in get- 
ting him to do it, and he died as he had 
lived, out of the church. There was a 
large crowd at the funeral and there was 
considerable curiosity as to what the 
preacher would say. He said: “Is this 
man lost? If he is, 'm mighty sure I 
didn’t lose him.”’ If this state is ever lost 
to the cause of dairying, I'm mighty sure 
Levi Chuvbuck didn’t lose it, and I 
would like to feel that hadn't. 

“Why Not Missouri?’ If joined to- 
gether these words do not make a long 
sentence. The words in the sentence are 
not very long, especially two of them; 
but, whatever construction we may put 
on this short sentence, whatever the 
punctuation, whatever the inflection, on 
one thing we will all agree—that the 
word ‘‘Missouri’’ is of wonderful impor- 
tance and to us of special signficance in 
its relation to the discussion of the dairy 
business at this time. 

This is not so important on account of 
its meaning, and yet, when we consider 
that the meaning of Missouri (as defined 
by the aborigines) is muddy water, we 
are forced to acknowledge that there is 
a very close and sympathetic relation be- 
tween Missouri and milk. Besides the 
fact that Missouri is our state and is im- 
portant on account of the character- 
istic loyalty of our people to their na- 
tive or adopted home, as well as any- 
thing that is theirs, it is a large and 
profitable state. It is nearly 400 miles 
north and south, and averages nearly 240 
miles east and west. It figures, in round 
numbers, about 68,000 square miles. Has 
114 counties and contains about 44,000,000 
acres of land. The number of inhabitants 
is about 3,300,000. This would make over 
13 acres for each man, woman and child 
in the state. The population of Missouri 
is divided about as follows: Forty per 
cent in the country and 60 per cent in 
towns and cities. The principal cities of 
Missouri are St. Louis, Kansas City, St. 
Joe, Hannibal and Palmyra. The prin- 
cipal river of this- state is “the Mis- 
souri.”’ It is useful as a medium of navi- 
gation, to furnish drinking water to 
Kansas City and sometimes move a 
man’s farm from one county to an- 
other. It is considered a hustler of va- 
ried widths, and if stood on end would 
reach 39,000 times as high as the Masonic 
Temple in Chicago. The native born 
Americans in Missouri are very largely 
from Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia, North and South Car- 
olina, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, 
Illinois and Iowa. The foreigners are 
from Germany, Ireland, Scotland, Italy, 
Bohemia, Norway, Sweden, France and 
Indiana, 

Some of the many farm products raised 
successfully in Missouri are corn, wheat, 
oats, rye, barley, buckwheat and to- 
bacco. As an evidence of the reputation 
we have away from home for having 
reached a wonderful degree of profi- 
ciency in the raising of the last named, 
a man from Nebraska, who had decided 
to raise his own tobacco, wrote to our 
experiment station for seed. After giv- 
ing the amount he wanted, he desig- 
nated the kind by saying he would pre- 
fer Horse Shoe (if they had it), if not 
he would take ‘Battle Axe.” 

The state abounds in fruits of all kinds 
in great abundance, including strawber- 
ries, blackberries, raspberries, goose- 
berries, apples, peaches, pears, grapes, 
apricots and red haws. The mineral re- 
sources are our special pride and boast. 
They consist of coal, iron, zinc, lead, 
copper and all kinds of stone, including 
granite, marble, limestone, sandstone, 
tombstone and W. J. Stone. 

The stock interests consist of mules, 
horses, cattle, hogs, sheep and Angora 
goats. The timber interests are very ex- 
tensive and include oak, walnut, poplar, 
spruce, pine, elm, ash and hickory, be- 
sides any quantity of congressional and 
senatorial timber. The cyclopedia tells 





us that we are quite a manufacturing 


| will_show him.” 


state, the principal manufactories being 
iron works, woodenware, distilleries and 
breweries. That's a joke on the cream- 
ery business. 

A man whose name was Adam Good 
opened a shop to make and repair shoes. 
He had a sign painted, Adam Good, 
Shoemaker. A man came along one day 
and saw the sign and read it, “A Dam 
Good Shoemaker.’’ A man ran a barber 
shop and kept something to drink. He 
had a sign painted, and it said, “What, 
do you think I'll shave you for nothing 
and give you a drink?” A man came 
along and read it, “What do you think, 
I'll shave you for nothing and give you 
a drink,’’ and rushed in to do business 
with the man. 

When I decided to leave Nebraska, a 
creamery man said to me, “Where will 
your next work be?" I said, “In Mis- 
souri.”” He exclaimed, “‘Why! not Mis- 
souri?”’ perfectly surprised, and _  indi- 
cated by the tone of his voice and di- 
vision of the sentence that it was a set- 
tled fact and a foregone conclusion that 
no amount of work would ever succeed 
in getting the people of Missouri to en- 
gage in the dairy business. Why did he 
say this? He had a good reason. When 
he was on the market and talked with 
those men who handled the creamery 
output of the country, as they recited to 
him the sections of country their butter 
came from, they never mentioned Mis- 
souri. He went to Iowa. They told him 
Missouri would never go into the milk 
business. Kansas, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Illinois gave him the same in- 
formation. He met men from all walks 
of life who lived in Missouri. When he 
asked them, they seemed to swell up, 
and with a knowing attitude and a dig- 
nified expression they said, ‘‘Missourians 
won't milk.” They had heard somebody 
else say so until it got to be a popular 
expression, and they learned to say it 
just like people learned to sing ‘Annie 
Rooney” and ‘After the Ball.”” Are you 
surprised ‘that he said, ‘““‘Why! Not Mis- 
souri?’”” But he is open to conviction, 
and we will turn the tables on him. ‘“‘We 


I suggest we make a change in this 
question and say, ‘““‘Why not? Missouri.” 
Now the question is being asked to the 
great state of Missouri, and it is in or- 
der for the three million people of the 
state to stand up and answer. In many 
instances they don’t hesitate to do this. 
I have heard them. You have heard 
them, and we are not satisfied with the 
answers, so we continue to say, “‘Next,” 
and we move on down the line. These 
answers have not always been of a 
character that would indicate deep 
thought and they have not always been 
the same. A man being examined for a 
certificate to teach school was asked to 
spell ocean. He said there were two 
ways to. spell it, O-S-H-U-N and 
O-S-H-I-N. So, there have been two 
(and more than two) reasons given for 
Missouri not going into the dairy busi- 


ness. I am not sure but these answers 
might be summed up in two. One, “We 
don't want to.’”’ The other, “We don’t 


have to.” Eventually these objections or 
reasons will be disposed of at the same 
time. Some philosopher has said, the 
way to have all you want is not to 
want anything but what you have. 
When we have to do anything, we al- 
ways want to do it. Did you ever no- 
tice that? The time will come when we 
will have to, and then we will quit say- 
ing we don’t want to. The history of all 
dairy countries is that they didn’t en- 
gage in the dairy business until they 
had to. 

I am reminded of the boy who told his 
father that he had a dream. He said he 
dreamed that he died and was going to 
heaven. He found the way provided for 
getting to that very much desired haven 
of rest was by means of a ladder. He 
climbed up a round at a time and finally 
he reached the top of this ladder and 
found himself in a large open space, 
somewhere away up in the clouds, and 
then he found another ladder and there 
was a man who had charge of it. He 
said the man gave him a piece of chalk 
and instructed him as he ascended, with 
each step he was to make a mark for 
each bad deed he had done during his 
life. As he ascended, after getting up 
some distance, he met his father coming 
down and he recognized him and asked 
him what he was going down for. His 
father told him he was going after more 
chalk. That’s the way with the countries 
that went into the dairy business. They 
had to go after more chalk. And some 
day we will start down from the top of 
the ladder of arrogance and independ- 
ence and self-complacence and satisfac- 
tion, and when some one asks us where 
we are going, we will have to tell them, 
after more chalk. And then it will be no 
longer necessary to ask, ““‘Why not Mis- 
souri?”’ - 

(Continued on Page 2.) 





ARTESIAN WATER IN THE DES- 
ERT.—A_ dispatch from Las _ Cruces, 
Tex., announces that oil borers at En- 
gle, N. M., have struck an artesian well 
at depth of 200 feet, which spouts 1,000 
gallons per hour through a_ two-inch 
hole. Engle is situated in the heart of 
the famous “Journey of Death Desert,” 
which is one of the most arid regions 
known, and the strike of water will 
prove far more valuable than an oil 
gusher. During the Mexican war, out of 
a column of 165 soldiers who attempted 
to cross the desert, all but 14. perished. 
Great excitement has been created by 





PRICKLY PEAR NOTES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: May the first 
week of December in this year of grace 
1901 long be remembered as the absolute 
breaking of the drouth. Nature has been 
sighing and wiping her eyes for some 
time, but finally broke out bountifully 
and gave us a good ground-soaking, cis- 
tern-raising all-day sprinkle. Right here 
comes in a helpful thought. Let our cir- 
cumstances be never too discouraging, 
we might be far worse off than we are. 
There always is a bright side to things 
if diligent search is made for it. It’s 
worth striving for, optimism out of pes- 
simism. If we suffer it is that we may 
learn some needed lesson for our fu- 
ture guidance. 

By the way, the slaughter house butter 
forces are doing their level-worst to de- 
feat the Grout bill at this session of 
Congress, and there is grave danger they 
may succeed unless the farmers and 
dairymen who want oleo to sell on its 
own merits and not masquerade in cow- 
butter garb, do their part. Let’s all do 
something toward helping the golden 
rule to win. Write to your Senators and 
Representatives asking them to support 
some bill that will keep oleo under its 
own banner. Tell them to help along a 
constitutional amendment prohibiting 
polygamy, and let’s work toward abol- 
ishing the abuses of second-class mail- 
matter, whereby a century-old book can 
be sent through the mails as though cur- 
rent literature. A long pull, a strong pull 
and a pull altogether, and we can have 
what is fair. RALPH T. HOYT. 
Oregon Co., Mo., Dec. 11, 1901. 





OKLAHOMA NOTES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: We have just 
received 105 one-year-old apple trees, na- 
tive grown. We are going to set them 
on a north slope, as some horticulturists 
say that is the proper location, and is 
really the best we have. The soil is a 
red, sandy loam with clay subsoil. Of 
the trees received ef Stark Brothers in 


are doing well. We will protect them 
from the depredations of rabbits by 
wrapping with cornstalks or cloth. Our 
apple trees when set will receive like at- 
tention. Our grown-up trees will also 
receive protection, both apple and peach 
trees, for they certainly fully repaid us 
this season for all the work done to them 
in the past by giving us a heavy yield 
of fruit of very good quality. We ex- 
pect great things of those trees next 
year, and in order to avoid disappoint- 
ment from neglect we will give them 
ample protection. It pays to be on the 
safe side. 

Wheat is furnishing fine pasture now, 
and lucky is the farmer who has a good 
pasture for the stock, as corn is 65 cents 
per bushel just now, and will advance 
in price before spring. With a good 
stalk field, a wheat pasture, plenty of 
corn fodder and several tons of alfalfa 
hay, together with several acres of al- 
falfa for grazing purposes, I think we 
will get through the winter all right 
without feeding cattle much, if any, 
corn. Cotton seed is fed extensively here 
instead of corn. We have a supply of 
the latter stored away which cost us a 
fraction over 18 cents per bushel. 

Our turnips have done well. They are 
of good size and quality, and the yield 
was abundant. We are selling some, 
realizing 45 cents per bushel. We will 
put away 10 to 12 bushels for home use. 
We place them in a heap on top of the 
ground and cover with six or eight 
inches of dirt. In this way they keep 
better than when put in the cellar. We 
will also store our carrots, parsnips and 
beets in like manner, 

A nice rain is falling now, A blessing 
much-needed, although we had a good 
rain the last of October and a regular 
flood November 2, which did considerable 
damage in the way of washouts, etc. 
We have not been scarce of stock water 
since, nor are we likely to ‘be, as the 
creek is running quite freely. We have 
had so much wind here for the last few 
weeks that the surface of the ground is 
getting very dusty, or rather, sandy. It 
was very disagreeable, therefore we are 
rejoiced to hear the rain pour down, if 
only to settle this disturbance. 

A lightning. rod agent has been busy 
here all the fall selling and erecting 
lightning rods. There are a great many 
log houses here, whose chief attraction 
just now is a lightning rod. Some few 
think rods are a fake, while the major- 
ity join in saying they are a protection 
to life and property. I really believe if 
we had a nice dwelling, or expensive 
barn, I'd advocate lightning rod protec- 
tion, or ornamentation (which?). As to 


incredulous. Will not God, according to 
promises given in his Divine Word, 
shield us from all harm, if we ask in 


wise answer, Will not the “parson” 
come to our rescue? Let’s hear from you 
once again. 

We awoke this morning to find that old 


condition for better crops next year. 





the remarkable strike. 





the spring all survived the drouth “and” 


the protective powers I am somewhat 


faith, or are there some things in nature 
over which He has no control? Let the 


winter had come from the icy north 
whiie we slept and spread a beautiful 
carpet of snow over the ground. Dec. 8 
is rather early for snow here; in fact, we 
have had very little in the last two 
years. We want to see quite a good deal 
of snow this winter, and some hard 
freezes, as it will put the ground in good 


This little family had the pleasure of 
a few friends with us at our home for 


— 


a Thanksgiving feast, which consisted in 
part of two especial essentials—roast 
turkey and pumpkin pies. Our next spe- 
cial holiday is Christmas, the day our 
expectant little ones love to see ushered 
in with an abundance of nice edibles 
and a store of nice presents, Let us pro- 
vide first a sufficiency for our own 
households, and then not withheld our 
help from the needy, and see if there is 
not much real pleasure in giving to those 
persons who are unable to return the 
favor. I close with wishing success to 
the dear old RURAL WORLD and its 
many worthy readers. A. GREENER. 

Cleveland Co., Okla., Dec, 7-8. 





WHAT KIND OF EDUCATION DOES 
THE FARMER NEED? 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The farmer 
needs a practical education in the arts 
and sciences that pertain to his indus- 
try. By practical education is meant 
the training of his hand to perform 
actual tasks with celerity and skill, as in 
a course in dairying, mechanic arts or 
stock judging. Here the student is set 
to individual tasks which he must per- 
form with his own hands often enough 
to become fairly skillful in the construc- 
tion of farm conveniences or in the art of 
butter and cheese making. Along with 
this practical education an effort should 
be made to inculcate habits of study, 
reading and research. 

The efforts of agricultural education 
should be directed to grounding the 
farmer’s boy in the first principles of his 
business. These have been too long over- 
looked; the mind has been loaded with 
too much theory and not enough of 
practical, common sense ideas, Im the 
vain search after something unique, the 
simple basic principles, the common 
truths of every-day life, the lessons 
that nature teaches have been toe often 
forgotten. The farmer must be brought 
back to first principles and taught to 
work in harmony and in sympathy with 
nature. 

The farmer needs to learn that science 


that the so-called scientist is not of ne- 
cessity a man without practical knowl- 
edge. He does not appreciate that the 
simple truths which he knows and ap- 
plies as a result of long years of experi- 
ence in contact with nature are scientific 
truths. If he had a better idea of what 
science really is and the relation of its 
simple truths to his business, he would 
have less fear of it. 
Finally, the farmer needs a business 
education. He needs to be taught that 
there are better ways of doing things; 
that there are cheaper ways of making 
butter and cheese; that there are cheap- 
er ways of feeding cattle; that there are 
better ways of tilling the soil, and thus 
economizing labor and reducing the cost 
of crop production. All of these things 
are possible, and once the farmer ap- 
preciates that the agricultural college 
can do these things for him, the abyss 
now existing between them will quickly 
disappear. 
The farmer needs a business agricul- 
tural education, and not a commercial 
education. Why the farmer should send 
his boy to a school of shorthand and 
bookkeeping when he intends him to 
farm is hard to understand. Why should 
not the lawyer go to a _ theological 
school to learn his business; the doctor 
to a law school to learn his profession? 
These things would be regarded as ab- 
surd in the so-called professional avoca- 
tions, though the farmer persists in edu- 
eating his boy along lines which are of 
the least service in his life work. He 
prefers to let him delve away, gathering 
from hard knocks in the bitter school of 
experience the things which the agricul- 
tural college can put within his reach 
at but little cost in-the shortest period of 
time and in the way in which he can 
utilize them to the greatest advantage. 
ANDREW M. SOULE, 
Professor of Agriculture, University of 
Tennessee, 





The Missouri State Board of Agrical- 
ture is still holding farmers’ institutes, 
the schedule for the present week being 


as follows: Monday, Dec. 16, West 
Plains; Tuesday, Dec. 17, Willow 
Springs; Wednesday, Dec. 18, Cabool; 


Thursday, Dec. 19, Mansfield; Friday, 
Dec. 20, Seymour; Saturday, Dec. 21, 
Rogersville. 

This series of meetings will be of espe- 
cial interest to fruit growers, and a lead- 
ing feature will be an exhibition car in 
which will be shown different kinds of 
spraying apparatus. 


THE WEEKLY VISITS OF A PAPER 
LIKE THE RURAL WORLD BRING 
GLADNESS TO THE HEARTS OF EV- 
ERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY, OLD 
AND YOUNG, MALE AND FEMALE. 
OUR SUBSCRIBERS. KNOW THIS. 
THEY FEEL LOST WHEN THE GOOD 
OLD RURAL FAILS TO MAKE ITS 
REGULAR VISITS. THEY KNOW 
THEY HAVE DERIVED GREAT BEN- 
EFIT FROM ITS TEACHINGS. WE 
BELIEVE THEY WOULD LIKE TO 
HAVE THEIR NEIGHBORS, RELA- 
TIVES AND FRIENDS ENJOY THE. 
SAME BENEFITS. IF 80 INDUCE 
THEM TO SUBSCRIBE AT LESS 
THAN THE ACTUAL COST OF THE 
PAPER. WE MAKE A GREAT DIS- 


SCRIBERS AND THUS WIDEN OUR 
INFLUENCE. 





HS""siiply facts Systematically arranged; ~ 
that science is a friend and not a foe; . 
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The Dairy 


DAIRY CONVENTION DATES. 


Indiana State Dairy Association, Dec. 
18-19, 1901, at Plainfield. 

California Creamery Operators’ meeting 
at San Francisco, Dec. 26-27. 

Oregon Dairymen’s Association at Sa- 
tem, Jan. 6, 7, 8, 1902. 

IMinois State Dairy meeting at Free- 
port, Jan. 7, 8 and 9. 
Vermont Dairy 
Jan. 7, 8 and 9, 1902. 
Wisconsin “heesemakers’ meeting, Mil- 

waukee, Jan. 8, 9 and 10, 1902. 

Wisconsin Buttermakers’ Association at 
Madison, Jan. 14, 15 and 16, 1902. Hartford, 
Jan. 15 and 16, 1902. 

Nebraska Dairy Association, Lincoln, 
Jan. 22-24, 1902. 

Michigan Dairymen’s Association, Lan- 
sing, Feb. 4-6, 1902. 

Ohio Dairy Association, Columbus, Feb. 
5-7, 1902. 

Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association, Me- 
nomonee, Feb. 12-16, 192. G. W. Bur- 
chard, Secretary, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








meeting, Montpelier, 





THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COM- 
PANY of Chicago have done a very neat 
and effective bit of advertising for 
themselves at a number of the state 
dairy conventions this season by dis- 
tributing a souvenir program of the re- 
spective meetings. This was done at the 
Missouri meeting, and since that one was 
held we have received copies of the Iowa 
and the Minnesota programs as printed 
by this firm. 


SPAYING MILK COWS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The spaying 
of milk cows is a matter of little moment 
to breeders, but one which might grow 
to be of considerable interest to the 
dairyman who sells his milk cows when 
dry to the butcher and replenishes his 
herd with fresh animals. This practice 
has not been followed to a great extent 
in this country, and little data is at hand 
whereon to base any reliable conclu- 
sion. I personally know of but one herd 
that is managed on this plan. It has 
been under my observation for ten 
months and the results thus far seem to 
establish the claim as to “fixing” the 
milk-giving function. Of ten cows that 
were spayed at intervals during the 
spring months of 1901 all withstood the 
operation without injury and the average 
yield during the period mentioned, in- 
cluding the sévere drouth, is greater 
than for the first month of lactation. In 
several instances there was a decided in- 
crease for two or three months. 

No record has been kept of live 
weights, so we are unable to determine 
whether the further claim of the advo- 
cates of this method as to increased 
weight is sustained. The fact seems to 
be pretty well established that the func- 
tion of lactation becomes fixed after the 
operation of ovariotomy, as the surgeons 
eall it, and continues for three or four 
years with a gradual decrease, and as 
the cow dries off she lays on fat and 
makes a better quality of beef. The cus- 
tom among the ‘“‘city’’ dairymen is to 
buy fresh cows, milk them as long as 
is profitable and swap them off to the 
“cow traders” for fresh cows, paying the 
difference in market price between the 
two. To this class, as well as to the in- 
telligent ‘‘culler,”’ the practice of spay- 
ing while fresh all cows that were not 

‘meant for breeding would prove a boon 

if the facts will justify the claims made 
by its adherents. The operation is sim- 
ple and consists in making an incision 
five inches long above the flank and in 
front of the hip bone. The bared arm is 
thrust through the aperture and the 
ovaries, two in number, are removed by 
the hand. Reasonable care should be 
taken to have the skin of the animal 
clean where incision is made as well as 
knife and hands, and the operation 
should never be performed in hot weath- 
er. H. A. BEREMAN. 

St. Louis. 


A MISFIT ASSOCIATION. 





We have the following letter from Mr. 
Cc. F. Martin, secretary of the ridiculous- 
ly misnamed ‘National Live-Stock Asso- 
ciation,” really a cabal of far-western 
ranchmen, most of whom we believe to 
be. simply trespassers on the public 
lands, and equally unscrupulous in desir- 
ing to market their tallow as butter, 
while. highly indignant at the masquer- 
ading of shoddy under the name of wool. 
Mr. Martin writes: 

Your editorial comment of Nov. 7, p. 
908, on the bill providing for federal in- 
spection of woolen goods which this as- 


his product, providing the other manu- 
facturer is allowed to do so. (See 
Note 4.) 

In the matter of frauds, it is not re- 
corded that oleomargarine manufactur- 
ers ever perpetrated one-tenth as dis- 
graceful as that practiced by the dairy 
people in revamping old rancid grease 
and selling it for “pure creamery but- 
ter.” (See Note 5.) 

There seems to be an inexcusable lack 
of understanding as to the position of 
this association upon this matter. If 
those interested- will only read the pro- 
ceedings of the last convention of this 
great organization, these mistakes would 
not occur so frequently. We are not 
only in favor of legislation against sell- 
ing any article for anything other than 
it is, but the association is as strongly 
in favor of Congress passing a pure food 
measure to cover everything that is con- 
sumed by human beings. 

NOTES BY THE EDITORS. 

1. Think of a lot of men who oppose the 

Grout bill pretending to represent the 


| breeders of the United States! 


2. Same old quibble again. ‘The sale 
of oleo”’! As if everybody did not know 
that it is the consumer (rather than the 
buyer) that needs protection! If Mr. 
Martin will tell us what good his stamp- 
ing the package will do to the injured 
classes—the patrons of. hotels and res- 
taurants—we will give him and his pre- 
cious ‘‘association’’ credit for sincerity; 
and not until then, 

3. Does Mr. Martin really wish to be 
thought ignorant of the facts that the 
oleo of commerce is overloaded with ab- 
solutely indigestible stearine, and that 
even pure oleo does not melt (as does 
butter) at the temperature of the body, 
and is therefore very difficult for the 
stomach to act upon? However, that 
point is irrelevant. Nobody objects to 
people’s eating anything they please. 
What we are trying to do, is to prevent 
the keepers of hotels and restaurants 
from serving one substance, however 
bad, when another is ordered and paid 
for. 

“No just reason!’”” Did Mr. Martin 
ever hear of butter’s being colored in 
order to have it mistaken for something 
else? Did he ever hear of oleo’s being 
colored for any other purpose? ‘‘No just 
reason” .for prohibiting an absolute 
fraud! 

5. Did Mr. Martin ever hear of an ad- 
vocate of the Grout bill who was not 
equally anxious to stamp out the busi- 
ness that he refers to? Oleo supplied as 
butter, and process butter supplied as 
“pure creamery,” are twin frauds, the 
former rather the worse of two, but for- 
tunately much more easy of detection.— 
Country Gentleman. 





WHY NOT MISSOURI? 


(Continued from Page 1.) 

I wish every man, woman and child in 
the state of Missouri would ask them- 
selves this question. I wish every man, 
woman and child would hear the answerr 
given by so many and stop long enough 
to consider the feasibility of those an- 
swers. 

One man says the reason Missouri does 
not go into the dairy business is because 
it is a grain raising state. Dairying is [n- 
tended for states like Nebraska and Kan- 
sas, where the drouth prevents the sve- 
cessful raising of grain, and for Illinois 
and Iowa, where they need to cnogage 
in it for the benefit derived from fertil- 
izing. That man doesn't know that in 
the last five years Kansas raised 102,000,- 
000 dollars’ worth of grain more than 
Missouri and still supported over 500 
creameries and cheese factories. He 
doesn't know that of the five states, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Illinois, Iowa and 
Missouri, for the amount of grain raised 
in the last five years, Missouri stood at 
the foot of the list; over $25,000,000 worth 
less than the next in the list, Nebraska. 
And yet poor grasshopper-eaten and 
drouth stricken Nebraska, besides rais- 
ing $25,000,000 worth more grain than 
Missouri, made over two trainloads of 
butter every month in the year. 

Another man says: “This is a beef- 
raising country, and the dairy business 
would ruin our cattle by an attempt to 
raise calves on skim milk.’”’ He doesn’t 
know that a man in Kansas raised a calf 
entirely on skimmed milk and kept it un- 
til it was three years old, then shipped 
it to Chicago on a day when there were 
30,000 cattle on the market, and it was 
pronounced the best steer there that day. 
And after these arguments are answer- 
ed, he finally falls back on his reserve 
that he thinks is unanswerable, and sim- 
ply says, “Missourians won’t milk.” I 
deny the charge and resent the imputa- 
tion. I was raised in Missouri and if 1 
had the time I would enjoy indulging in 
reminiscences. 





sociation will introduce in the ing 
Congress, has attracted my attention. 

This association, in fact, is the only 
organization in the United States charit- 
able enough to protect the butter-makers 
from themselves by defeating the in- 
iquitous Grout bill. (See Note 1, below.) 

This association never has advocated 
the sale of oleomargarine for anything 
other than it really is (see Note 2), not- 
withstanding the statement of certain 
newspapers and creamery interests to 
the contrary. This association always 
has and now advocates the sale of oleo- 
margarine in single packages, properly 
stamped with the word ‘“oleomargarine” 
on the wrapper, and in doing this they 
do not consider ‘‘whose ox is gored.” 
Advocating this, we maintain that the 
National Live Stock Association is per- 
fectly consistent in advocating an in- 
spection of woolen goods in the interest 
of not only the producer but the con- 
sumer as well. 

Oleomargarine being as pure and 
healthy as dairy butter (see Note 3), 
there is no just reason why one manu- 
facturer should not be allowed to color 


Your Nose 


That is what you should breathe 
—not your mouth. — 

But there may be times when your 
catarrh is so bad you can’t breathe 
through it. 

Breathing through the mouth is al- 
ways bad for the lungs, and it is es- 
erg so when their delicate tissues 

ve been weakened by the scrofulous 
condition of the blood on which catarrh 
depends. 

Alfred E. Yingse, Hoernerstown, Pa., 
suffered from catarrh for years. Hig 
head felt bad, there was a ringing in his 
ears, and he could not breathe through 
one of his nostrils nor clear his head. 

After trying several catarrh specifics 
from which he derived no benefit, he 
Was completely cured, according to his 


7, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
This great medicine radically and per- 
manently cures catarrh by cleansing the 
blood das building up the whole system, 


Hicop’s PILLS are the favorite cathartic. 2c. 

















ge ber when we milked simply 
enough to supply the present necessi- 
ties. We had a little herd of cows and 
only a small family. When we got ready 
to eat we would go and milk a cow to 
have milk for coffee, etc. When we 
had company we milked two cows. When 
we went visiting, the cows were not 
milked at all. That’s no reason they 
wouldn't be milked now. The principal 
farm product at that time in our country 
was tobacco; it isn’t now. At that time 
we wore butternut, home-made jeans 
suits every day, and gray and blue on 
Sunday; we don’t now. At that time we 
had to open the door to let in light; we 
don’t now. At that time we had fire- 
places that would hold a half-cord of 
wood; we don’t have them now. At that 
time we took our corn to mill in a sack 
on a horse; we don’t now. Then we never 
cleaned out the barn; we do now. We 
used to wait until it got so full we 
couldn’t get the horses out; then we 
moved the barn; we don’t now. We used 
to buy everything on time, to be paid 
when we sold our tobacco; we don’t 
now. We used to cook everything in a 
Dutch oven; coals underneath and coals 
on top; we don’t now. We used to strip 
tobacco all day and hunt coons and ’pos- 
sum most of the night; we don’t now. 
We used to take our girl to dances on a 
mule behind us; we don’t now. In 
church the men used to sit on one side, 
the women on the other; they don’t now. 
The girls used to have to go to bed at ¥ 
o’clock; they don’t now. The scholars 
used to make the teachers treat; they 
don’t now. Things have changed. Truly, 
old things have passed away. Why not 
in dairying as in everything else. Why 
not Missouri? 

The binder supplanted the sickle and 
the cradle; the mowing machine took the 
place of the scythe; the corn planter 
took the place of the hoe; the threshing 
machine took the place of the flail; the 
cultivator took the place of the little 
shovel plow. In every branch of agri- 
culture genius has come to the rescue 
and improved machinery has taken the 
place of old to facilitate the work, as 
well as make it easier. Why not in dairy- 
ing? Why not, Missouri? I leave this 


|nearly broke the people. 








question for Missourians to answer. The 
responsibility rests with them. Upon the 
answer to this question depends the pros- 
perity and happiness of this common- 
wealth, 

It seems to me this question might be 
asked, ““‘Why not Missouri?" “Somebody 
has decided to go into the dairy busi- 
ness. He is looking around for a loca- 
tion. He thinks of many. places.and 
finally he says to us, or, we say to him, 
“Why not Missouri." Minnesota, which 
used to do a wheat business until .final- 
ly one of the banner counties had her 
farms mortgaged up to 73 per cent of 
their assessed value, went into the 
creamery or dairy business, and in ten 
years reduced that indebtedness to 8 per 
cent, or less. The resident of that coun- 
try comes down here and compares that 
cold climate, where sometimes the horns 
are frozen off of cattle, with the mild, 
equable climate of this country, theshort 
winters, the long summers, the abun- 
dance of water, the luxurious grass, and 
he says, Why not Missouri? 

Wisconsin had a similar experience. 
Not long since at an anniversary meet- 
ing of the Dairy Association of that state 
Gov. Hoard, the pioneer agitator of 
dairy thought and sentiment in that 
state, said that when dairying was com- 
menced, from 65 to 70 per cent of the val- 
uation of Wisconsin farms was mort- 
gaged. Now, this had been reduced to 


|7 per cent, and Wisconsin had a cow for 
jevery inhabitant—a record held besides 


only by Holland,—and from that cold, 
bleak country, Gov. Hoard, as well as 
many others, came down here and com- 
pared conditions and exclaimed, “Why 
not Missouri?” 

Iowa, our sister state, with no advan- 
tages over us, and many disadvantages, 
boasts of her dairy industry, her vast 
creamery system, her superior cattle in- 
terests, her beautiful homes, her internal 


| improvements, her fat bank accounts, 


makes $30,000,000 worth of butter annually 
and when they bring it down here to sell 
they look over the situation and compare 
conditions and exclaim, ‘““‘Why not Mis- 
souri?”’ 

Kansas, the former Mecca of the wheat 
raiser, the wheat Klondike of the west, 
where towns sprung up like mushrooms, 
paid for with wheat money, finally went 
broke, and again history repeated itself 
in forcing the proud, arrogant wheat 
raiser to take off his hat to the Kansas 
cow and recognize her as the only true, 
genuine source of revenue every year, 
and to-day they have 500 institutions for 
receiving and manufacturing into a 
profitable article of merchandise the raw 
material that has been furnished by the 
faithful Kansas cow. When the Kansas 
man comes across the line in search of 
market, he sees the beautiful blue-grass 


jand the abundance of water, and he 


says, in a whisper, ‘““Why not Missouri?” 

Nebraska, the great corn-raising state, 
the great cattle state, the pioneer in the 
beet-sugar industry, the state with the 
wonderful Platte river, which is said to 
be 1,000 miles long, two miles wide and an 
inch deep, described by Mark Twain as 
having a large circulation and but little 
influence; the location of an institution 
of learning second to none in the United 
States, the abiding place of a large por- 
tion of the North American Indians, the 
home of “Buffalo Bill,”’ the best adver- 


| tised state in the Union, the place where 
|lives the wonderful and much-loved W. 


J. Bryan, couldn’t stand the pressure, 
although there were seasons when there 
was scarcely room on the ground to hold 
the corn, and the railroads didn’t near 
have enough cars to haul it away. It 
They had at- 
tempted something that in all the history 
of the world had never been successful, 
viz., raising grain and selling it. As 
they stood on the brink of financia] ru'n 
they hailed with joy and delight the 
generous proposition that came across 
|the western plains from 400,000 Nebraska 


| mortgage lifters to take even the cheap- 
lest product of the farm and range and 


convert it into an article of commerce 


| that when placed on the market would 
| bring the highest price of any farm prod- 


uct. They did not feel that they had com 
promised their dignity, in accepting this 
proposition and in less than two years 
they established and furnished the raw 
material for the largest creamery in the 
world; and to-night the boys and girls 
who left us to seek their fortune in that 
country, together with all the hosts of 
Nebraska, are asking, ‘“‘Why not Mis- 
souri?” 

Illinois, with her boasted wealth, her 
rich and high-priced farms, headquar- 
ters for creamery butter made famous 
all over the United States and Wurope, 
and influences if not absolutely controls 
the price of creamery butter, that ships 
butter right through our state (a better 
state than theirs) down into Mexico and 
Arizona and other places, and as they 
go through our state and see our advan- 
tages they hang their heads and blush 
as they exclaim, ‘‘Why not Missouri?” 

These are not all that are asking this 
question, One hundred thousand wives and 
mothers who for decades have made 
butter the old way and exchanged it for 
coffee, sugar and flour and clothing, and 
children’s shoes, and about 9 per cent 
of our chewing tobacco, are asking to- 
night, “Why not Missouri?’ Gov. Col- 
man, Levi Chubbuck, Uncle John Pat- 
terson and many others whose names T 
don’t know, pioneers in the discussion 
of dairy topics in this state, for years 
have asked and are now asking, ‘““‘Why 
not Missouri?” Every member of the 
Missouri Dairy Association is asking, 
“Why not Missouri?’’ and I believe every 
citizen of Palmyra is asking, “Why not 
Missouri?’ The creamery supply houses 
are asking, “Why not Missouri?’ The 
creameries, both large and small, are 
asking, ‘““‘Why not Missouri?’ Thou- 
sands of hard-working women, whdse 
humble homes have but one ornament, a 
mortgage, are asking, ‘“‘Why not Mis- 
souri?’”’ The doctor, who has a little bill 
against you, the preacher who hasn’t 
yet received his last quarter’s salary, 
the banker who holds your past due note, 
all these and a thousand more are all 
asking, ‘““Why not Missouri?’ If the en- 
tire state were here I would say cour- 
tesy demands that you give these people 
an answer. I would say to them, either 
take hold of this proposition and com- 
mence milking for revenue, or give some 
plausible reason for not doing so. 

I was talking to a man the other day, 
and he said, ‘Is Mr. Brown in the dairy 
business?’’ I said, ‘‘Yes.’”’ This man was 
well off; Mr. Brown was poor. This man 
was a good financier; Mr. Brown was 
not. He swelled up and said, “If he is a 
sample of dairymen, I'll stay at what I 
am at.”’ I didn’t know the man, but I'll 
bet he got his money with his wife. I'll 
bet if you will ask that man why he 
doesn’t join the church, he will refer you 
to some poor, weak, contemptible hypo- 
crite that got into the church, and say 
he doesn’t join because he doesn’t like 
the crowd. He didn’t use that kind of ar- 





i. | 
gument when he married. my bad for 
his wife that he didn’t. 

Another man says he.would 2@ into the 
business, but a se eosts todemuth.: 
In many instances this is a man that 
would buy himself “a ,.ddllar’s worth of 
chewing tobacco “and kick about buying 
his wife a nickle’s worth of chewing 
gum; he would buy himself a $20 suit of 
clothes and his-.wife.a %-cent dress; he 
would buy himself a nice binder that 
costs over $100 and his wife a #& water 
separator. It is not so much a question 
of whether the business will justify the 
outlay. Another man would go into the 
business, but his father, or brother, or 
uncle, or sister’s husband, or some rela- 


tion, or some acquaintance at some time 
had taken stock in a creamery and it 
“busted,” and yet, when I look over the 


Kansas City papers | find about one-half 
a column of names of persons who have 
obtained a divorce, and along side of 
this I find a whole column of names of 


persons who have gotten a license to 
marry; and I'll venture if the man who 
makes this excuse were to make a mis- 
take in his marriage relation and secure 
a divorce, the ink wouldn't be dry on 
the decree until he would want to try it 
again. Missourians are not so easily 
scared, 

Another man says he doesn't like to 
milk. As a rule, my opinion is that this 
same man wouldn't like any job but 


bossing. However, if he were so adverse 
to milking that he wouldn't do it, he 
could hire it done. There is no work on 
the farm that will justify hired help any 
more than milking. There are these and 
many more reasons that are given; I 
have heard them and you have heard 
them; but I have never heard one of 
them that was good. 

Il would say to the people of the state, 
are any of you making fun of this busi- 
ness? Are any of you standing in the 
way of its progress? If so, stand aside. 
Get out of the way. I really believe it 
would be better that you get “off of the 
earth” than stand there. You are assum- 
ing a very great responsibility; meet the 
issue squarely. Answer the question fair- 
ly. Decide now. You have always been 
loyal to the state of Missouri. You have 
taught your children to* beueve it was 
the greatest country in the world. Some 
day the veil will be lifted and they will 
be able to decide for themselves. Do you 
want to make your word good? As an 
illustration of your children’s opinion of 
Missouri, as compared with other states, 
I saw an account of a family moving 
from Colfax, Mo., to Newton, Kan. The 
night before they started the little girl 
was saying her prayers, and after say- 
ing her usual prayer she said, ‘‘Good- 
bye God, we are going to Kansas to-mor- 
row."’ She will be surprised to learn later 
that there are other countries where 
they have direct communication with 
God, 

We take a wonderful pride in the 
achievement of those living in our own 
house, our own town, our own state. 
Some years ago I was interested in the 
development of the dairy business in 
Kansas, I realized the obstacles they had 
to overcome to succeed in dairying. I 
noticed they were succeeding. I could 
not help but admire the energy, the 
push, the determination of the people, 
and, possibly more than all, their in- 
genuity in removing difficulties. I vis- 
ited the farm of a German family living 
in —— county, and they showed me a 
very nice herd of grade cows and told 
me what they were realizing out of 
them. Then the lady gave me this ex- 
perience in dairying the year before. 
Their crop had been a total failure; not 
a spear or blade of anything had been 
raised to provide winter feed for their 
cows; their granaries and cribs and 
barns and barnyard were as bare as if 
they had been cleaned for a game of 
marbles. The only dependence they had 
was the buffalo grass, and it was un- 
usually short. Finally, they had a deep 
snow and the whole earth was covered. 
Even an occasional Russian thistle had 
been covered up and to the mind of al- 
most everybody, starvation for these 
cows was the only solution of the ques- 
tion. The cows were put in the corral; 
they bawled piteously. That faithful and 
ingenious woman would take them some 
salt to eat and then fill them up on 
water. That would satisfy them for a 
while; in this way she succeeded in tid- 
ing them over for several days, until the 
snow began to melt away so they could 
get some grass. Even though temporar- 
ily located in Kansas, I could not help 
but regard these people with great re- 
spect and think of them only with pride 
as they lived in the same state I did. 

As time went on, my location was 
changed to Nebraska. I felt as if I had 
gotten home almost. My only boy was 
born in Nebraska. I had a very tender 
feeling for the state and this feeling of 
interest was intensified in view of the 
effort I was making to create dairy sen- 
timent and establish dairy work. 1 saw 
the difficulties and obstacles that were 


the people would stand the test; if they 
had the metal. I thought of the Kansas 
family and I said to myself, I wonder if 
I will ever find’ such a family in Ne- 
braska. I was about to give up in de- 
spair when I picked up a newspaper and 
read an account of a Nebraska family 
that ran something like this. Away out 
in the western part of the state there 
was a family living in a sod house, right 
on the prairie at the head of a ravine, or 
canyon, 20 miles from the nearest neigh- 
bor and 30 miles from a store. There 
came one of these old-time Nebraska 
blizzards. The country was covered with 
snow. It continued to blow for a week. 
The thermometer was at 30 degrees be- 
low. The larder was empty; the cup- 
board was bare. Provisions were gone; 
there was nothing to eat. It was impos- 
sible to get anything. The family were 
distressed. Things looked blue; starva- 
tion was staring them in the face. Fina!- 
ly they reached that point that was ar- 
proaching the climax, where something 
had to be done; another day had gene; 
another cold, dark, stormy night had 
come. The family huddled around a 
meager fire on which was burning the 
last of their fuel. They were in a rem- 
iniscent mood. They talked of their hap- 
py evenings spent around the old fire- 
side; the cheerful fireplace, with an im- 
mense back log and plenty cf good dry 
hickory wood; of the great pitcher of 
good, cold, sweet cider; of the basket of 
luscious apples; of the big dish of rich 
doughnuts; of mother’s mince pies; of 
the bushels of popcorn, of hickory nuts 
and hazel nuts; of all these and a thou- 
sand other luxuries, and of how that 
very night, while they were starving, 
the family back east was enjoyingall that 
any one could wish. As these things came 
in their minds and as they discussed 
them, they said a lump would come up 
in their throat and they would swallow 





that, and they lived on that till the bitz- 
zard was over. Ashamed of Nebraska? 


prominent and I naturally wondered if f 


No. Afraid of the outcome of the dairy 
business? No, I said. Where people have 
such wonderful resources they will ac- 
complish whatever they undertake. The 
culmination of the business proved that 
wonderful ability. When I thought se- 
riously of the future of dairying In Mis- 
souri, I knew everything was right, and 
I wondered if the people were. They 
would meet: obstacles. wondered 
what their ability and disposition. to 
overcome them would be. I remem- 
bered the Kansas family; I thought of 
the Nebraska family and I said, Show 
me in my own state a similar example. 
I knew of an enterprising man at Hun- 
newell who had crossed his bees with 
lightning bugs so they could work at 
night. That was what we would cail 
thrift. I was not a stranger to Missouri, 
and Missouri people. I knew that they 
were nearly all good people, but I want- 
ed a prominent, striking example of 
nerve, energy, determination, piuck and 
resource and staying qualities. I didn’t 
have to think long. I remembered a very 
striking instance that occurred m St. 
Louis. I think it was in '73. At any rate 
there were two things very prominent 
that year. One wae a money punic. the 
other a prevalence of epizootic among 
horses. Some of you may remember they 
had to stop some of the street-car lines 
in St. Louis, and they used oxen to run 
their drays. In consequence of the 


out of employment, and with very many 
the question was serious. This particu- 
lar case was a bookkeeper in a bank. He 
had been there for years. His salary was 
sufficient to keep his family in good style 
and he had used it all up, as is too apt | 
to be the case. When the force was cut 
down and he lost his place, he had noth- 


ing to live on. He had no reiation to 
go to. His wife had no people to fall 
back on. It was a cold winter, fuel and 
provisions to buy; no money and no 


credit, no trade, no apparent resources. 
He walked the streets day after day 
calling on business men, always with the 
Same result. No place. He couldn't 
leave town—nothing to leave on. He 
dropped into D. A, January & Company's 
wholesale grocery house, and with a loox 
of determination on his face that could 
not be mistaken, he approached the 
manager, stated his case and empha- 
sized the fact that he had to have work. 
The man told him he had none. But he 
said, ‘I must have work. I am willing to 
do anything.’’ Finally the man said, ‘“‘We 
need a man to drive a dray. Can you do 
that?” He replied, “I never did, but I 
can learn, I’ve got to work.’’ 

“Can you drive oxen?’ The reply was, 
“I never did, but I can learn.” 

“Can you swear?’ said the manager, 
“for you can't drive oxen without swear- 
ing.”’ The man replied, “I never did, but 
I can learn.” 

So the deal was made and the man was 
told to come around in the morning and 
go to work. It is needless to say the 
man was on hand bright and early, w:th 
smiles all over his face. He was given 
his team, which consisted of two yoke 
of (not very well broken) oxen, hitchcd 
to an immense big dray. He started in 
and got along very well until he gut 
down on Second and Third streets—some 
of you khow how very narrow. those 
streets are, and at the same time the 
immense amount of business done there. 
The streets were crowded. He tried to 
get through, then he tried to turn 
around. He didn’t know which was 
“gee” and which was “haw.’’ He would 
erack his whip and holler ‘‘gee’’ when 
he wanted them to go haw, and “haw” 
when he wanted them to go “gee.” He 
had run into some teams and some teams 
had run into him. He had completely 
blocked the street and business was con- 
gested. You can imagine the frame of 
mind of teamsters on the street. He was 
very much excited, and then he remem- 
bered what the manager told him, that 
he couldn't drive oxen without swear- 
ing. So he says, this is the time; that’s 
exactly what’s needed to straighten this 
muss out, and in his loudest voice he 
said, “You are the ——dest oxen I ever 
saw; you don’t know gee from haw in 
spite of ——.”’ I says to myself, Kansas, 
and Nebraska ain’t in it; Missouri has 
some hustlers herself. 

(Continued on page 8.) 
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ite Quaker City Grinding Mills, 
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made. 


street, 


power. 


SAVING 


|farm to employ 


necessary urdcr the old plan. 
chine by its wide range or uses does in- 
than that. There was a time 
when it was absolutely necessary to have 
a man at the cther end of the old time 
cross-cut saw to make it work success- 
fully or to advantage. I 
all and more 


finitely mere t 


in the old way. 
any kind of smooth, 
land. For cutting saw logs, cord wood, 
posts, rail timber, etc., it is without an 
It folds up like a jack-knife, and 
is easily carried from place to place. 
sawed as much as 
nine cords of wood in one hour with it. 
It is strong, well made of the best ma- 
terial, and with care will last a lifetime. 
The saw blades used in these machines 
are the very best steel saws that can be 
This machine is manufactured 
exclusively by the Folding Sawing Ma- 
chine Company, 55-57-59 North Jefferson 
Write them for illus- 
trated catalog and testimonials of peo- 
ple who are using the machine daily. 


THE ELECTRIC 
PANY, Quincy, IIl., 
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end in view. 


men have 


Chicago. 


In these days of scarce and high-priced 
jlabor it is absolutely necessary for the 
such farm machinery 
| will make the greatest saving along these 
Mowers, 
harvesters, 


binders, 
have all been invented 
and put upon the market with the labor 
Among the very 
| greatest of labor saving inventions is the 
folding sawing machine, a cut of which 
we show in operation with this article. 
| There are very few farm machines in use 
to-day which will save half of the labor 





One man can do 
with the folding sawing 
machine than two men could possibly do 
It saws down trees on 
rough or uneven 


Try a sure hatch incubator. See adver- 
tisement on page 6. 


WHEEL COM- 
and the goods they 
make, are so well and favorably known 
to our readers that they need no further 
endorsement at our hands. 
we merely wish to direct attention to 
their Electric Feed Grinder, 


At this time 





most seasonable, 


It is of the well-known 
sweep type, with large burrs, and is of 
corresponding large capacity. 
from gears of any kind, or any other ma- 
chinery which is calculated to consume 
It crushes and grinds all kinds 


MAN. 
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The Yankee Pump Governor, asimple 
and cheap invention that can be attachea 
to any pump in five minutes, will make 
the hardest pump work easy and save labor. 
Windmills turn in the lightest breeze. 
Write for circular. Managing agent wanted 
for each county. Big Money can be Made, 
BANE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. %, CHICAGO, 
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PAN-AMERICAN BREED TESTS. 

Results of Six Months’ Comparison Con- 
ducted at Model 
Dairy. 


Pan - American 





The result of thé test of different dairy 
breeds of cows conducted at the model 
dairy, Pan-American Exposition, is sum- 
marized as follows in ‘“‘American Agri- 
culturist’’: 

The breed test of the model dairy at 
the Pan-American Exposition continued 
from May 1 to November 1, with five 
cows in each herd, which were not 


The 





changed. The prize for net profit in but- 
terfat is won by the Guernseys by a net 
profit of $4.66. The prize for net profit in 
churned butter is won by the Guernseys 
by a net profit of $5.86. The prize for net 
profit in total solids is won by the Hol- 
steins by a net profit of $26.44. 
for net profit in total solids and gain in 
live weight is won by the Holsteins by 
a net profit of $31.63. 

following statement shows the 
standing of the ten breeds competing in 
the different ciasses. 
prizes are based on the net profit deter- 
mined by the value of the product after 
deducting cost of feed. 


All the awards of 
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Breed. 
Guernsey ..... 
WEES cobeubeobsties sara tece 
PEON uc ccgbhonescedosccess 
FROISEOIN .ccccccsceccacce 
TAGE. UE 3 ccdcvonadocdccctsccoceyes 
Brown Swiss ............ 
French Canadian 
Shorthorns ............+- 
Polled Jerseys ........ 
Dutch Belted .............. 





PRODUCTION OF BUTTERFAT. 
Butterfat 


Lbs. 


1,284.96 
1,234.96 
1,219.44 
1,275.85 
1,141.81 
* 1,128.15 


Net 
Cost. 
137.78 
137.78 
140.98 
164.69 
138.03 
147.26 
113.10 
162.12 
109.47 
132.32 
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The yield of churned butter is com- 
puted from the actual results of one 
days’ churning of each breed’s cream 
from the milk of one day each week, and 
the yield for the week determined from 
the churning in proportion to the total 
milk yield of the breed for the week. 


made. 





Owing to the lack of machinery during 
the first three weeks no churnings were 
‘The amount of the butter cred- 
ited for this period was determined in a 
similar manner from the actual churn- 
ings during the following three weeks. 
For the six months it is as follows: 





Breed. 
Guernsey 
TOPSGY ...ee.eees 
Ayrshire 
Holstein 
Red Polled ............ 
French Canadian . 
Brown Swiss ........ 
Shorthorns ...... 
Polled Jerseys .... Rf 
Dutch Belted  .......ccccsseccecees nceeas sinse 








PRODUCTION OF CHURNED BUTTER. 
Butter. 


Lbs. 


1,429.43 
1,409.15 
1,415.57 
1,430.28 
1,819.45 
1,179.65 
1,296.36 
1,807.55 
1,080.25 

977.10 


Cost. 
feed. 
$136.99 
137.78 
140.98 
164.69 
138.08 
113.10 
147.26 
168.12 
109.47 
132.32 


5 IDEAL rEED 
cae 


=< é 

There is no mill which so completely fits 
the requirements of the farmer and feeder 
as this No. 20 Ideal. It will grind more feed 
and do it better than any other two-horse 
mill made. As the name indicates it is 
“Ideal” for pr — of ear corn, 
shelled sos. s into coarse to medium 
feed.  ihuersaiet bertioen eaneanie 
ent Bay “the “Ideal Family of feed mills 
qe aces acomplete line of various kinds. 
You should about them in our illus- 
trated ca . We mail it free. Ask for it. 

THE STOVER MFC. CO. 
634 River St., Freeport, I!!. 








ae grain to just the proper degree of 


to produce the best results in 





The production of milk solids and gain ;net profit made by the different breeds 
in live weight during the test are shown |readers should not lose sight of the cost 
in the following table. In looking at the | of feed. 








Total 

Breed. Pounds. 
ee rr ty oe 4,742.57 
Ayrshire ........ Lice ueivaseCnsetsete 4,185.30 
BUUOT TN «ve hace even cecsnedecceccepps 4,086.58 
Brown Swiss cwabad ses vns ead 3,848.92 
pS eS | rey errr tt rs .8,773.73 
COUOPROOIS (oes sci ccnccccdoce esse gapean 3,774.93 
ONO cisees Senco ini osesneevesebadee da 3,769.98 


French Canadian 





Dutch Belted 
Polled JersSCysS .......csevceeccceceeeee 





$426.83 
376.68 
367.79 
354.95 
339.64 
339.74 
339.30 
295.86 
275.98 
254.85 


HILSRERRRS: 


PRODUCTION OF MILK SOLIDS AND LIVE WEIGHTS. 
solids. 
Value. 


Total 
credit. 
$438.56 

383.22 

391.85 

360.89 

350.00 

345.59 

344.97 

304.50 

287.26 

263.10 





feeding all kinds of live stock. The mill 
is well and durably made of the best 
material throughout, and with anything 
like ordinary care will last indefinitely. 
Write the manufacturers for illustrated 
catalogue prices, etc. 
Wheel Co., Box 74, Quincy, Ill. 


Address, Blectric 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE{/DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. 
All druggists refund the meney if it fails 
to cure. E. W. Grove’s signature is on 
each box. 2c. 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 


up” the best remedy for Children Teething. 
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Horticulture 





Themas Meehan of world-wide re 
tation as a botanist, horticulturist, nur- 
sery man and editor, died Dec. 4 at his | 
home in Germantown, Pa. 

He was born in 1826 in London, Eng- | 
land began writing on horticultural | 
topics in his thirteenth year, and as con- 
tributor or editor he has been considered 
authority upon such subjects up to the 
present time. He was made a member | 
of the Wernerian Society of Edinburgh 


was twenty-one years old, and 
member of the Royal So- 


before he 


soon alter a 


}about $1 per bushel. 


Man evaporators, but they cost more 

than will such as I shall put up. This 

will not cost to exceed $25, and will last 

a lifetime. D. 8. HELVERN. 
Fulton Co., Ark. 





ODDS AND =NDS FROM MAPLE 
GROVE. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: All fruit 


in a well-rip- 
season has 


wood has gone into winter 


ened condition. The past 


been very favorable to the development 
of fruit buds, hence we may expect a 
|heavy bloom next year. 


Apples are very scarce here and bring 
A great many young 
Golden 


trees are being planted, Grimes’ 


ciety of London, vice-president for twen- and Ben Davis leading. I will go over 
ty-three years of the Pennsylvania Acad- |™Y orchard between now and Marth 
emy 16 Natural Sciences, having de- }and cut out all dead and broken limbs, 
clined the presidency. jall limbs that rub and all water sprouts. 
: | This pruning I do annually. 
\ TRIBUTE TO JUDGE MILI ER's | I wonder that so few good sweet ap- 
. te : “ - ths ous” \ oles are grown in our home orchards. 
MEMORY: | Everybody likes « good sweet apple and 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I was very | they are = sellers, yet they are our 
: . 5% K |searcest apple. 
ia mane oF the Geath of By See I find in my own vineyard that most 
ed friend, Judge Miller. I was always }of the new wood is dead, due, I suppose, 
glad *t» meet him and to receive his pel- | oo the arduth. 
a. Seen aye SS. Wanee. Soar ee My strawberry bed has but few live 
BBERS ALS’ KOFW ITEP .W men you state that | plants and they are found only down In 
hein: a = nan Temata FAITH furrows between the rows. We may 
ernon 0., mK é . 





HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


SEASONABLE NOTES.—Perhaps as 


zood a way as any to call attention to 
work that might be of importance to a 
zreat many readers will be by referring 
to some of the work done at my home to- 
day. 

A tew days ago the digger was run 
under the rows of apple and other seed- 
lings, but owing to other important work | 


they were not removed to the root cel- 
lar. 

This morning the weather looked so 
wintry that it was thought best not to 
defer this work any longer. No time was 
lost in conveying the seedlings from the 
nursery to cellar, lest their roots might 
be injured by freezing; though, perhaps, 
even if they had been frozen on the way 
it would not have injured them, as the 
cellar is kept so near the freezing point 
they would thaw out so slowly that no 
more harm therefrom need be feared 
than though they had frozen in their 
natural position in the open ground. It 
is important to get stock inside now, so 
that the work cf grafting may go on 
during severe weather when it is un- 
pleasant to do outside work. | 

Blackberry roots were also brought 
into the cellar and covered with moist 
sawdust, so that root cuttings might be 
made during bad weather. 

Considerable time was spent in the 
horticultural burial grounds. This is a 
little spot on the north side of a_ hill, 
shaded on the east and south by large 
evergreens. 

This spot looks like a little graveyard, 
with its many small mounds, each one 
having a stake which bears the name of 
what lies below. Here is where I bury 


my fruit seed, and also nuts, such as 
chestnuts, pecans, hickory nuts, wal- 
nuts, etc. 

These are cnctend in boxes or flower 


pots and placed in the ground in such a 
manner that they have good drainage, 
and no water can seep in at the top. 


In handling seed of this kind we 
should foliow nature as nearly as possi- 
ble. Very seldom are these seeds al- 
lowed to dry on the tree. They fall to 


the ground and are covered with leaves, 
and are thus preserved by the uniform 
temperature and moisture until the time 
for germination is at hand. 

The day was finished by visiting the 
different pits containing apples, cabbage. 


turnips, carrots, etc., and adding a little 
more covering. : 

HANDLING SEED POTATOES.— 
There are, perhaps, comparatively few 


who know that small tubers handled in 
the right way will mature a crop ten 
days earlier than large potatoes cut in 
pieces, and, as a rule, give a better 
yield. At digging time allow the small 
potatoes to remain in the field for a few 
days, providing the weather is not so hot 
that they will be scorched by the sun. 

Select tubers about the size of a small 
walnut with the hull off, and spread out 
thinly (preferably only one deep), on the 
floor of some dry building that is well 
supplied with light. Allow them to re- 
main there until freezing weather, then 
move to a cool, but frost proof cellar and 
store on shelves in the same manner, 

The cellar need not necessarily be very 
light, though light is an advantage. 
When planting time comes, which will be 
in February or March, when ground can 
be worked at that time, these potatoes 
will present a greenish appearance, with 
short, thick, green sprouts that will not 
easily rub off. 

Select a piece ground that lies to 
the east and south; clay will do if it has 
been well fed. Plant the seed as soon 
after the first of February as you can 
get them in the ground in good order, 
and my word for it you will have earlier 
potatoes and a better crop than can be 
grown under any other conditions, 
EDWIN H. RIEHL. 
Dec. 10, 1901. 


of 


North Alton, IIL... 





FARM CANNING MACHINERY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In answer to 
Mr. Otto Henninger of Tennessee, I will 
say for a canner or a machine to put up 
300 to 5300 three-pound cans of anything 
raised on the farm, I ean well recom- 
mend the Faerg Farm Cannery, which 
will do all that is claimed. I have used 
one of these cookers for three seasons 
and like it better every year. It is a 
grand success as a farm canner. Two 
years ago we put up over 2,000 three- 
pound cans, and one year ago put up 
over 2,000, and this past season we put up 
1,500 three-pound cans, mostly peaches. 

Our pears and strawberries are much 
nicer than the goods put up by the large 
factories, from the fact we do the whole 
work with our own farm hands and per- 
sonally superintend it ourselves. Then 
we know it is done in proper shape. We 
usually put up peaches that are too soft 
and somewhat damaged, and not fit to 
ship, but are extra fine canning stock. 
When the price goes too low on any of 
our stuff we start the canner and put it 
up, and it will sell for just as much as 
our first grade stock that we ship by ex- 
press. We usually find a home market 
for all our goods. 

As to evaporators I would suggest the 
putting up of one on the farm the same 
as I shall put up next season. It will be 
8x17 feet square and 10 feet high, made 
of one-inch plank, lined with sheet fron, 
glavanized iron or steel, with a furnace 
and side doors to put the trays in and 
take them out. It can be made as large 
as necessity demands to dry 25, 50, or 
even 300 bushels of apples or peaches 


| the 


the 
|}that have borne superior fruit, and pre- 


expect to pay dear for this fruit another 
year. 
Now is a good time to select scions for 


spring grafting. I select from trees 


fer to cut from near the top of the tree. 


Il tie in bundles of 50 to 100, label and 
pack in sawdust, in cellar or bury in 
dry place out doors. 

I was successful in growing a half- 


dozen nice pecan trees from seed planted 
last March. I think the proper way is to 
plant the seed in February or March 
where you want the tree to grow, plant- 
ing several to be sure of getting one in 
a place. A. D. M’CALLEN. 
Effingham Co., Ii. 


COLORADO APPLES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: It is thought 
by many fruit men of Missouri that out 
West they cannot grow as fine apples as 
we can. This is a great mistake, for in 
fact they can surpass us in beih coior 
and flavor. This I know, for I packed 
apples there during the season just past. 
In the.valley round Montrose, Col., there 
are, some fine orchards and near Grand 
Junction and Delta they reach well up 
into the hundreds of acres. 
The orchardist in Colorado has to re- 
sort to irrigation, as the region is arid. 
He has the conditions under his control 
to a considerable extent, and therefore 
he is more sure of a crop than we are. 
The dry climate prevents many of the 
fungous diseases, and bitter rot is un- 
known. The only pest that is at all dan- 
gerous is the codling moth. This insect 
often ruins whole crops, but an up-to- 
date man knows how to control it. 
The extra amount of sunshine colors 
the apples far better than anything here 
ever attains. The good cultivation and 
plenty of water applied at the right time 
give the apples a fine flavor and good 
size. The price paid by the Chicago com- 
mission merchants this year was from 
$1 to $1.50 per bushel, depending on the 
variety. This is better than was done by 
the same parties in the Ozarks and Col- 
orado is a thousand miles further from 
the market. 

Why are the above fects true? Because 
the Colorado fruit man _ cultivates, 
prunes and sprays his orchard. He 
packs his product well and is careful of 
all he does. He means to build up his 


trade, and he is doing it to our damage. 
BEN DAVIS. 
LOOK OUT FOR RABBITS AND 


ao ICE. 

And now begins the war with mice and 
rabbits. Let no one rest in fancied se- 
curity unless thorough protection has 
been given to everything that they might 
devour. For mice, use strychnine, with 
corn meal in cans, scattered all over the 
grounds endangered. For rabbits, the 
first and most useful thing that can eas- 
ily be done is to destroy their hiding 
places, by burning up brush and rubbish 
heaps, and stopping up holes in the 
ground made by other animals and 
which they make their headquarters in 
the wintry months. These holes are 
most commonly found in the woods or 
along the steep banks of creeks and ra- 
vines. We have as yet found nothing 
better than the old-fashioned box trap 
to thin them out and provide a delicacy 
for the table.—The Farm, 

The “largest peach farm in the world” 
is contemplated in Texas. A Chicago 
syndicate has bought 9,000 acres in Cher- 
okee County, and ‘will put the entire tract 
in peaches at once, expecting to have the 
Chicago and ofher western markets 15 
days earlier than the Michigan peach- 
growers. 


| Will Cure You of 
RHEUMATISS1 
No Pay Until You Know it. 


After 2,000 experiments I have learned 
how to cure rheumatism. Not to turn 
bony joints into flesh again; that is. im- 
possible. But I can cure the disease al- 
Ways, at any stage and forever, 

I ask for no money. Simply write me a 
postal card and I will send you an order 
on your nearest druggist for six bottles 
of Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure, for 
every druggist keeps it. Use it for a 
month and if it does what I claim pay 
your druggist $5.50 for it. If it doesn’t 
I will pay him myself. 

I have no samples. Any medicine that 
can affect rheumatism with but a few 
doses must be drugged to the verge of 
danger. I use no such drugs. It is folly 
to take them. You must get the disease 
out of the blood. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 
and I take the risk. I have cured tens of 
thousands of cases in this way and my 
records show that 39 out of 40 who get 
those six bottles pay, and pay gladly. I 
have learned that people in general are 
honest with a physician who cures them. 
That is all I ask. If I fail I don’t expect 
a penny from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
Let me send you an order for the medi- 
cine. Take it for a month for it won't 
harm you anyway. If it cures, pay $5.50. 
I leave that entirely to you. I will mail 
you a book that tells how I do it. Ad- 
dress Dr. Shoop, Box 525, Racine, Wis. 

Mijd cases, not chronic, are often cured 











dally. I have used the Geiger & Zimmer- 


by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


THE MISSOURI HORTICULTURISTS. 





of the Missouri 
held 
in December, 


The annual meeting 
State Horticultural Society, 
the first week 


during 
was well 
attended and a pronounced success. 

Mayor Combe the gathering 
to St. N. F. 
in responding to the address of welcome, 
spoke of the possibilities of fruit grow- 


welcomed 


Joseph. President Murray 


ing in Missouri. 

He stated fhat for forty-four years 
the society had been in existence, and 
during the time had grown into a large 
scope of*’usefulness. He said that during 
that time fruit culture in Missouri had 


become a great industry. Then there was 
no such thing as commercial fruit grow- 
ing in the state. Then there was only 
$20,000,000 worth of fruit produced an- 
nually in the United States. Now Mis- 
souri alone produces ten to twenty-five 
million dollars worth of fruit annually. 
It was possible, he said, in this state to 
raise $1,200 worth of strawberries from a 
single acre of ground. 

He said that land in Missouri is com- 
paratively cheap and that in Colorado 
the fruit men pay $150 an acre for their 
land, pay $500 per car to ship it east, and 
yet make a profit of $80 per year on their 
land. How much more could be made 
here in old Missouri? 

In 1830 there were only thirty-two nur- 
series in the United States. Now there 
are 4,478. 

In the time since 1880 the 
of fruit has increased five-fold, while the 
price of fruit doubled. Mr. 
Murray holds that there can be no over- 
production of fruit. The fruit belt is 
only a strip 400 or 500 miles wide, extend- 
ing across the United States. This must 
supply the remainder of the world. He 
urged the cultivation of the orchards in 
strong terms. 

THE DEPARTED.—Mr. Murray re- 
ferred in a fitting eulogy to the two va- 
cant chairs of the society caused by the 
death of Treasurer A. Nelson of Leb- 
anon, and of Second Vice-President Sam- 
uel Miller. 

Mrs. T. Lee Adams of Kansas Cuy ina 
paper on “Summer and Fall Bulbs,” said 
she would plant bulbs in October and 
take the covering of leaf mold or mulch 
eff. of them in March. As a soil for bulbs 
she recommended one of one part leaf 
mold, one part clean sand and one part 
well-rotted manure. 

She stated that in 1836 the Dutch be- 
came very enthusiastic in the raising of 


production 


has nearly 


tulips, often paying as much as 3,000 
florins, or £180 English money, for a sin- 
gle bulb. At this time there were also 
regular tulip marts in London. 

R. A. Brown, an attorney of St. Jo- 
seph, in an address on “The Kitchen 
Garden,” said that every one should 


have an asparagus bed and a strawberry 
bed. To grow asparagus successfully he 
said that one must fertilize three-fold 
what would seem necessary. 

In raising strawberries he said that 
one should in the city have new plants 
every year, as this method gave the 
best results. He said a patch of berries 
40 by 80 feet in size would furnish enough 
berries for a common sized family. 

He would grow tomatoes on a trellis 

and keep them growing as high as pos- 
sible, new clusters of fruit forming high- 
er as the vines grew upward. 
He would advocate plenty of grapes 
and a few peach and pear trees in the 
town garden. Mr. Brown states that he 
has kept hothouse roses out of doors all 
winter in this climate by properly cover- 
ing them with mulch. 

THE MODEL ORCHARD was the sub- 

ject of a paper by Mrs. W. L. Flournoy 
of Marionville, Mo., and in telling how 
to produce it, said: 
When continuous shallow 
practiced without breaking up the 
lower strata by deeper plowing, the 
ground underneath the shallow cultiva- 
tion often gets very hard, apparently 
making a good conductor for heat down- 
ward through its compact condition, 
while its perpendicular pores give egress 
to the heated moisture below. 

With deeper plowing more horizontal 
air spaces are made, thus making a non- 
conductor for heat and checking the up- 
flow of moisture. We have been led to 
believe that a good plan to resist drouth 


cultivation 
is 


is by ‘deeper plowing or stirring, follow- 
ed by rolling or dragging the ground 
down, followed by continuous shallow 


cultivation. When the ground becomes 
thoroughly wet and packed again it is 
run tight together and may once more 
need deeper. stirring. Deep plowing 
must necessarily do more damage to 
tree root system where trees are planted 
too closely. Plowing very deep near a 
tree and damaging roots then must be 
avoided. : 

A paper by W. P. Keith of Mayview, 
Mo., on “Success and Failure in Apple 
Growing,"’ was read by Secretary Good- 
man, after which there was a general 
discussion of the two papers. 

Judge Wellhouse of Topeka, Kan., one 
of the largest growers of apples in the 
United States, led in the discussion. He 
said that while he was alluded to in the 
papers as a successful grower of apples, 
he doubted not that there were many 
other growers who had made a much 
greater success of apple growing than he 
had. He counts his successes due to his 
failures. He said that he had confined 
his efforts to the raising of about four 
varieties of apples; he had not spread 
out, as had other growers. “In fact,” 
he said, “I have for the most part rais- 
ed only the Ben Davis variety.’ Judge 
Wellhouse said that he considered that 
the past season had been a most re- 
markable one and that it had taught 
him many lessons. 

He said that last spring the ground 
was full of moisture and the fruit set 
well. Then came on the drouth, lasting 
till about Aug. 1. When the rain came 
their apples were not over three-fourths 
of an inch in diameter, but after the late 
rains they began to grow and by October 
were of good average size. He wished 
to discover the cause of this recovery 
of the fruit from the _ effects of the 
drouth. It was due, he alleged, to the 
drouth itself, for this reason: All plants 
require a certain amount of mineral; this 
they get from the earth in solution. A 
rainy season carries this mineral deep 
into the earth, and a dry one brings it to 
the surface. As the moisture rises to the 
top of the ground and there evaporates, 
the mineral is left there as food for the 
trees and to help produce fine fruit taste 
and coloring. 

Cc. W. Murtfeldt of Kirkwood said that 
apple trees should not be planted too 
close. The trees, he said, should be 30 
to 40 feet apart. Land for orchards is 
cheap, he said, in this section of the 
country. 

In discussing the ‘ensiiaaes of deep or 
shallow plowing, President. Murray said: 
“Plow deep and don’t be afraid of break- 
ing the roots of the trees. I have al- 















are made rich- 
er and more 
productive and 
rich soils retain 
their. crop-pro- 
ducing powers, 
by the use of 
fertilizers with 
a liberal percentage of 


Potash. 
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have not had a 
twenty years.”’ 
George T. Tippen of Nichols spoke in- 
dorsing what President Murray and Mrs. 
Flournoy had said. He said they struck 
the keynote. “Successful orchard grow- 


failure of apple crop in 


ing depends on good, common sense, ap- 
plied to conditions of soil and climate as 
they exist, Take for your examples those 
successes nearest to you. 

“As to cultivation, I would say this 


year has shown us that we don't know 
much about orchard growing. The pres- 
ent year has shown the necessity of cul- 
tivation. Cultivation should be thor- 
ough and proper. The best orchard we 


packed this year was thoroughly culti- 
vated with cultivators all during the 
summer. We should husband the mois- 
ture if we expect to succeeu as apple 
growers.” 

Professor Smith of Chillicothe wanted 


to know how to cultivate, whether with 
cultivator or disc harrow. He said that 
he found apples 50 per cent better where 
plowed with a dise harrow in the fall, 
and in the spring planted in corn. 

The best fruit was on _ six-year-old 
trees, where the land was plowed very 
deep during the summer. 

“Would you break up with a breaking 
plow and keep on doing so?” 

President Murray said: ‘Yes.”’ 

Col. J. C. Evans said: ‘Yes, provided 
you keep up the cultivation every year.” 
Cultivate every year is his watchword. 
Mr. D.-A. Robnett of Columbia is an 
advocate of thorough cultivation right 
up to the trees, but says keep it up. 
Don’t stop for one, two or three years 
and then begin again; if you do the re- 
sults will be detrimental. . 

Frank Holsinger of Rosedale, Kan., is 
also an advocate of deep cultivation. 
Mr. Speakman of Neosho was emphatic 
in saying that a good deep plowing and 
a thorough cultivation were necessary. 
Mr. Irvine read a question from a man 
on the Missouri river hills, near St. Jo- 
seph, who asked: ‘Would yau cultivate 
where orchard is on a steep hillside, and 
there would be a danger of washing?” 
Mr. Tippin answered it by saying, 
“Plow in spring and summer and sow 
cowpeas.” 

Mr. Wilson of St. Joseph related the 
experience of an old seedling tree, in the 
middle of a cultivated field, that bore 
a fine crop every year. 

Mr. Augustine of Illinois advocated 
subsoiling and then shallow plowing 
when preparing to set out an orchard. 
He said: “I would not then plow deep 
in shallow soil, for it will bring an or- 
chard into bearing prematurely. It would 
be all right to do so in the deep, rich soil 
of Missouri and Illinois." 

Mr. Long of Bates County asked how 
deep Mr. Wellhouse meant to plow when 
he spoke of shallow’ cultivation. Mr. 
Wellhouse responded, “About five 
inches."" He cultivates shallow for five 
years then orchard down to 
clover. 

Mrs. Dr. Good of St. Joseph said she was 
imterested in orchard growing. She has 
an orchard near King City, Mo. The or- 
chard is five years old, and has been 
in grass three years. She has ordered a 
man to plow it up next spring and plant 


and sows 


in corn. She wanted to know how to 
plow it. How close to trees and how 
deep? 

Secretary Goodman answered her ques- 


tion by saying: ‘Plow within four feet 
of the tree and four inches deep from a 
distance of four feet up to the tree; 
over the distance of four feet plow six 
or seven inches deep. Plant field corn 
and cultivate early in season.” 
“Renewing Old Orchards,’’ a paper 
written by J. J. Bartam, Maryville, Mo., 
was read by Secretary Goodman, 
APPLES FOR SOUTH MISSOURI, the 
subject of a paper by Hon. T. B. Wood- 
side of Salem, Mo., who was unable to be 
present, was read by Secretary Good- 
man. The writer stated that in setting 
out a new orchard in South Missouri he 
would recommend the use of the follow- 
ing varieties: Ben Davis, Gano, York 
Imperial, Nixonite, Jonathan, Grimes 
Golden and Ingram in the order named. 
In the discussion of the paper which 
followed, Mr. Tippin stated that he 
would corroborate Judge Woodside’s 
view in general, yet the list that he ad- 
vised was Ben Davis, Payne’s Late 
Keeper, Ingram, York Imperial,. Jona- 
than and Grimes’ Golden. He stirred up 
considerable discussion by a failure to 
put the Gano apple with the Ben Davis. 
When asked why he did not do so, Mr. 
Tippin stated that he considered it the 
most susceptible to codling moth of any 
apple tree. 
Mr. Butterfield of Farmington took the 
opposite side of the question. He said 
that in his experience the Gano was 
more free from codling moth than Bam 
Davis; he would place the two together, 
as did also Mr. Holsinger. 
Col. J. C. Evans of Kansas City was 
pleased with Judge Woodside’s list of 
varieties. 
Secretary Goodman approved Judge 
Woodside’s list. He puts the Gano above 
the Ben Davis. 
Mr. Nelson of Lebanon said he plant- 
ed two Gano trees to one of Ben Davis 
or Grimes’ Golden. 


Mr. W. G. Gano gave a list of apples 
for this section almost the same as Judge 
Woodside’s list for South Missouri. It 
was as follows: Ben Davis, York Im- 
perial, Jonathan, Grimes’ Golden, In- 


apple. 
was not more 


character, 
coloring. 





ways cultivated my orchards so, and 





APPLES FOR NORTH MISSOURL— 


gram. He is an admirer of the Ingram 
He thought that the Gano tree 
susceptible to codling 
moth than Ben Davis. He said that the 
two apples are almost alike in flavor and 
the only difference being In 


and Ben Davis need outside polleniza- 
tion?” 

Mr. Flournoy answered the question in 
the negative. 

Hon, Silas Wilson of Iowa was asked 
by President Murray to speak on ‘Va- 
rieties Suitable for North Missouri.’ Mr. 
Wilson stated that he considered the 
question of the cultivation discussed this 
morning the most important that will 
come before the society. He said that in 
Iowa they had settled the question along 
the same lines as here. The varieties 
grown in southwestern Iowa, he said, 
were Ben Davis, Jonathan, Winesap, 
Grimes’ Golden, Hope and Ingram. 
After some further discussion along 
general fruit lines, the society adjourned 
for the noon hour. 


BUY CORN. 


Corn can now 


next Summer than at present. 


ences. 


RIALTO BUILDING, 


A small sum invested now in Cornor Pork will make 
by Spring. A smaller crop of corn was produced this year than ever before 
in the history of the country. Corn will sell for $1 a 
bought for from 64 to 66 cents per bushel. 
present prices will give you a profit of from 30 to 


by Spring. Send at once for our Booklet (mailed free) telling why Corn and 


Pork will advance and how to trade successfully with As 

your farmer friends if they have any corn to sell, and if corn will sell higher 
Buying corn now is as safe as buying a gov- 
ernment bond. Send at once for Booklet. 


CHAS. H. BROOKS & CO., Brokers, 


Department C, 
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bushel before Spring. 
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times your investment 
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BEE BULLETIN. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Among the 
many excellent United States government 
publications which I am reading ‘s ‘“‘“The 
Honey Beé: A Manual of Instruction in 
Apiculture,"’ by Frank Benton. This is 
an interesting handbook for ready ref- 
erence in regard to the various classes of 
honey bees. The tiny East Indian honey 
bee is most interesting of all, because 
of its smallness. It is called apis florea, 
and it is described as being smaller than 
house flies, with longer bodies. The 
comb is built in the open air, attached 
to @ twig of a shrub or small tree, and 
the comb is about the size of a man’s 
hand, and is exceedingly delicate, there 
being on each side 100 cells to the square 
inch of surface. This is amazing when 
compared to the work of our common 
honey bee, for in some fine large honey 
combs I have in five-pound boxes, I find 
the number of cells to a square inch 
vary between twelve and sixteen. When 
the honey flow is liberal anu the weather 
conditions favorable, bees often con- 
struct wonderfully large cells as a mat- 
ter of economy in work during the hurry 
to store away sweet fluids. The brood 
cells of apis mellifica, of course, number 
higher than the honey cells, and average 
near thirty to the square inch. 

Clarke Co., Mo. JASPER BLINES. 
BEES AND THEIR STINGS. 
There are a number of honey-making 
bees which apparently do not use their 
stings, or in which the stings are atro- 
phied and too blunt. Some are very 
small, so diminutive that they are called 
mosquito bees. They gather quantities 
of honey, of which Bates, in one of the 
forests on the Amazon, took two quarts 
from one of the nests. In Jamaica, where 
some of these amiable bees are also 
found, they are called ‘“angelitos,”’ a 
name given them by the original Spanish 
settlers in honor of their good temper, 
says the London ‘Spectator.’””’ Some 
Australian dwarf bees—also ‘‘angelitos”’ 
so far as human beings are concerned— 
do not use their stings, perhaps because 
they are not sharp enough to hurt, but 
deal with their enemies something after 
the manner of the Quaker on board ship 
who refused to use a gun, but threw 
the Frenchmen overboard. An enemy 
is held down by several of the bees, who 
gradually put him on the rack by pulling 
his limbs out tight and keeping them so, 
for as long as an hour, by which time the 
prisoner “dies a natural death.’’ Bumble- 
bees are popularly supposed not to sting. 
The males have no stings, but the fe- 
males have, at any rate in the common 
bumblebee. There are so many sizes in 
a bumblebee’s nest—large females, small 
females and males—that it is a safe spec- 
ulation not to take the risk, though bum- 
blebees are very easy going creatures 
and only sting when pressed or hurt. 





MOTH WORMS. 


I have lost two of my best swarms of 
bees this fall by moths. Is there any 
way to prevent moths getting into the 
hives? I believe that by making a small 
entrance to the hive under the boxes so 
the moths will not be apt to find it, may 
prevent their getting in. What is the 
best work on bees, and where can I find 
it? asks a correspondent in the ‘‘Kansas 
Farmer,” to which A. H. Duff replies, as 
follows: 

It has been quite a long time since the 
moth subject has been discussed as to 
their damage to bees in hives. Years 
ago this seemed to be the greatest trou- 
ble we had to contend with, and large 
numbers of whole colonies would be de- 
stroyed by moths. All kinds of moth 
catching traps were invented, and most 
of them patented, and a hive without a 
patented moth trap was unheard of 
among the up-to-date beekeepers of that 


Women Dread 





The disfiguration caused by skin disease, 
even more than the tormenting irrita- 
tion which is so commonly associated 
with it. 


The use of Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery 
erally results 
in a complete 
cure of eczema, 
pimples, eruptions 
and other forms 
of disease whiich 
have their cause 
in an impure con- 
dition of the blood. 
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bl of humors 


and poisons, and 
so cures the cuta- 
neous diseases 
which bad blood 
and feeds. 
There is no alco- 
hol in the * Golden 
Medical Discov- 
ery” and it is en- 
ly free 
opium, cocaine, 
and all other nar- 
cotics. 
"I was troubled 
eczema 
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SEED 
CORN 


WE HAVE IT, Send for SAMPLES, PRICES 
and TESTIMONIALS to 
PLEASANT VALLEY SEED CORN FARM, 


SHENANDOAH, IOWA 








day. All this has now dropped entirely 
out of existence, and as to moths dam- 
aging bees and taking possession of the 
hives and combs occupied by bees, it is 
now unheard of, except in rare cases 
like the above. Why is it so? It is a 
fact that it was soon discovered after 
the introduction of the Italian bees in 
this country, that they were moth proof, 
and that they required no assistance in 
keeping the moths from the hives. In 
this respect they were quite different 
from the old native black bees, that in 
many cases would allow themselves to 
be overpowered by moth worms, and 
driven entirely from their hives. Since 
almost every one now has Italian bees, 
we scarcely hear of troubles like the 
above, and when one makes such in- 
quiry, the answer is always given to get 
Italian bees. This cure has worked so 
completely, that only once in a great 
while we hear of loss of bees by moths. 
We still have moths, and moth worms, 
and they frequently do considerable 
damage, but only to empty combs that 
have not the protection of bees upon 
them, but the weakest of colonies of 
Italian bees will keep the moths from 
the hives. So the answer will be to get 
Italian bees, or get Italian queens and 
introduce them to the hives of native 
bees. 





CORN HONEY. 





Glucose honey, under the attractive 
guise of ‘“‘pure clover honey,” is invading 
the Chicago markets to such an extent 
that the efforts of the state pure food 
inspectors are largely directed toward 
investigations of this imposition. One en- 
tire carload of “honey” consigned from 
California was recently barred from the 
markets, except as a plainly labeled 
adulteration, says the ‘‘Kansas Farmer.” 
The analysis of the “honey’’ compos- 
ing the consignment showed that it con- 
tained from &% to 60 per cent of glucose, 
and as “pure honey’ the stuff was con- 
demned. The consignee had the choice 
of selling it as a glucose mixture or of 
sending it back, and he chose the latter 
course, at the same time cancelling other 
orders which would have brought other 
large quantities of the glucose honey to 
Chicago. 

Unlike many of the adulterations 
which flood the market, the glucose 
honey is not regarded as an injurious’ 
mixture, and the imposition upon the 
purchaser is one which does not injure 
his health. The fact is that corn honey 
tastes about as well and is as nutritious 
as that gathered by the bees. But the 
Chicagoan does not like to be swindled 
into using a cheap article like glucose 
under the impression that he is subsist- 
ing upon the nectar of flowers. 





By ~ the Cough 
d Works off the Cold 
Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets cure a 
cold in one day. No cure, no pay. Price 
25 cents. i 
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Different from all others. 
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The question was asked: 
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FARMS. 


OUR FREE LIST of 

7S Lec & Oo., Gen. Land i agricalt 
ural, M: Coal and Timabee Lesa” 

Lincotn Trust Building, St. Louis. 








Virginia Farms For Sale 
Good Jaod. Mild healthy climate. Schools con- 
venient. Low prices, easy terms. Free catalogue. 


R. B. CHAFFIN & CO, (Inc.), Richmond, Va. 


, FAR™ FOR SA ALE. 
acres located 2 miles west o’ "e, London, 
Ralls Co., “Mo. For Eperteniare inquire of 

Y New London, Mo. 


Real Estate Wanted 


and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no matter 
where located) send description and cash price and get 
(FREE) my successful plan. W. M. OSTRAN- 
DER, North American Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE BELT,” a handsome 
— paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription te 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 























APPLE TREES. 


Denpoommaceiel sorte $4 per 100 and up. Varie- 
ties true. No di Other high ade nurse 
stock at less then a halt the usu R ces. We wi 
pay the freight and entire satisfacti 
end for price list. 


NEW HAVEN NURSERIES, New Haven, Mo. 
Secure Your Seed Corn Barly. 


banyan - 1a. 
low or white => for sale at $1 per peek 
charge for sacks 
ENRY FELLOWS, 


Reference, Bank of Colfax. Colfax, Iowa. 


GG TREES We Gro Grow 
So we can guaran- ‘ 
tee them. quo the p warietion 
are from our nurseries. Handsome illustrated cata- 


logue on request. THE OLD ABLE 
eCENTRAL NURSERIES... 
J. WRAGG & SONS CO.,°  WAUKEE, IOWA. 
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Live Stock 


DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 


January 28 to 31, 192.—Sothams’ 
Criterion Sale, at Kansas City. 
Jan. 14, 15 and 16.—Cornish & Patten, Os- 
born, Mo., and others, at Kansas City, 

Mo. Hereford cattle. 

Feb. 11-12, 1902.—Redhead Anisty, Boyles 
and others, at South Omaha, Neb. Here- 
ford cattle. 

March 6-7.-I. M. Forbes & Son, Henry, 
Il.: J. F. Prather, Williamsville, IL; 
S. E. Prather & Son, Springfield, Il.; 
Cc. B. Dustin & Son, Summer Hill, IL; 
T. J. Wornall, Mosby, Mo., and others, 
at Chicago, Ill. Shorthorns. 

March 11.—W. P. Nichols, West Liberty, 
Iowa. Shorthorns. 

June 19.—C. E. McLane, Danville, Ind., 
at Indianapolis. Double Standard Polled 
Purhams. 

The ‘“‘National Hereferd Exchange” un- 
der management of T. F. B. Sotham, as 
follows: 

March %-27, 1902.—Chicago. 

April 23-24, 1902.—Kansas City. 

May 27-29, 1902.—Omaha. 

Tune 24-26, 192.—Chicago. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE. 

Feb. 4-6.—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 

Jan. 22.—E. E. Axline, Oak Grove, Mo. 

April 10-11.—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Kansas City. 

June 10-11.—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 





annual 


NATIONAL SHORTHORN SHOWS 
AND SALES. 
March 19—At Kansas City; W. R. Nel- 


son, dispersion sale. 
March 20—At Kansas City; B. B. and H. 
T. Groom, Pan-Handle, Texas. 


May 14—At Kansas City, Mo.; W. T. and 
H. R. Clay, Plattsburg, Mo. 
THE INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
SHOW. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The second 


annual International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion held at the Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Nov. 30 to Dec. Was an un- 
qualified and glorious success. I say this 
from the standpoint of an exhibitor, 
having made one of the largest exhibits. 
I repeat it as an officer of the Expos.- 
tion, being the Executive Committeemar 
in charge of the cattle. I indorse it as 
a member of the American Hereford Cat- 
tle Breeders’ Association, having a deep- 
rooted satisfaction in the sweeping tr'- 
umphs achieved by the Herefords; ane I 
can proudly add my approbation cof this 
unparalleled Exposition as a lover of ail 
pure breeds of live stock, and also as an 
ardent worker for the betterment of live 
stock husbandry, the right arm of Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

The victory of the Herefords was so 
sweeping and so thoroughly merited chat 
it behooves me, as a champion of the 
Hereford, not to appear as “crowing” 
over our success. The success of the 
Hereford, merited beyond the question 
of a doubt, was the result of much hard 
work. I fear, from looking over the silt- 
uation, and being fully conversant with 
the material we have to draw in ior 
1902, that we will not be able to repeat 
these victories so sweepingly next year. 
Not that the presence of the Hereford 
will not be felt in 1902, but I know of no 
such wealth of material on which to base 
our hopes as we have had this year, 
while I can see in the Shorthorn and 
Angus breeds (particularly the latter) 
material that must be reckoned with se- 
riousness next year. And, like the noble 
men our contemporary breeders are, they 
are not downhearted over our victory, 
but readily clasp the Hereford breeders 
by the hand and congratulate them upon 
their success,while at the same time the 
determination is in their hearts to use 
the grand material within their reach to 
prevent the Hereford from sweeping over 
them again. I glory in this friendly spir- 
it which, with few exceptions, prevails 
everywhere among the breeders of the 
different valuable breeds of beef cattle. 

We are approaching one type. When 
Mr. Joseph Peters, the English judge 
brought out by the International Exposi- 
tion to judge the grades and crosses and 
championship awards, made his first 
award, viz., in the class for two-year- 
olds, he won the hearts of American cat- 
tlemen. His first ‘three animals repre- 
sented three breeds, respectively, Angus, 
Hereford and Shorthorn.e Were all these 
animals black and polled, they would 
have passed as first-class Angus; had 
they all been red, with whites faces, they 
would have been equally good iiercfords; 
had they all possessed tne red, white 
and roan, they would each have made a 
prime Shorthorn. In cther words, they 
were alike in their type. I sec the day 
“coming when the strife tetween breeds 
will end, so far as bitterness is con- 
cerned; when breeders of uli breeds will 
meet in friendly contest, each pointing 
out the excellencies of nis opponent’s 
animals and admitting ihe defects in his 
own. This is only another way of saying 
that cattle breeding, in the future, will 
be an industry of intelligence and sci- 
ence, and not a calling for the constant 
exercise of prejudice and jealousy. 

The century closed with a sweeping 
Angus victory at the International and 
is now fully opened with an even more 
sweeping victory for the Herefords; 1902 
should be a Shorthorn year, and no hon- 
orable Hereford or Angus man will be- 
grudge them such an honor, should they 
bring an exhibit to merit it. All these 
breeds owe their improvement to a com- 
mon origin. All three breeds have been 
brought to perfection by breeders prac- 
tically of the same nationality and pedi- 
T, F. b. SOTHAM. 


gree. 
Chillicothe, Mo. 
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cut and shocked may be safely fed in 
reasonable quantities, as it has not been 
known to be infected with this fungus. 
So much for the report. It is not entire- 
ly conclusive, though based on seeming- 
ly careful observations. 

It is undoubtedly true that in the fall, 
as soon as stock is turned into the corn 
fields from which the grain has been 
husked, there is, taking the country 
over, considerable loss, both of horses 
and horned cattle. This has been attrib- 
uted to various causes. Many farmers 
are confident that it is due to the pois- 
onous eggs of a species of long-horned 
grasshopper, which are often deposited 
in the stems of the tassel; others, with 
better reason, attribute it to the smuts 
and other fungus to which the stalks 
and leaves are liable, or to the irrita+ 
tion preduced by the hard and brittle 
covering of the latter. In a majority of 
cases the sickness and death of the ani- 
mals are due simply to indigestion from 
eating too greedily of the dry fodder. 
Horses, also, are frequently killed by 
feeding upen the immature ears, though 
these are said never to injure in the least 
any kind of horned cattle. 

That there are several species of pois- 
onous fungus which develop upon corn 
blades and stalks has been demon- 
strated. One of these, known as ‘white 
mold” (aspergillus glaucus), which has 
been carefully studied by Professor V. 
K. Chestnut of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, is said to ger- 
minate and grow within the tissues of 
the animal body with very serious if not 
fatal results. Cases of what are called 
“blind staggers” have, however, been 
observed in cattle ranging corn fields, 
which were due, not to any poison, but 
solely to the packing of the stomach 
and intestines with the hard, dry, fibrous 
stalks and blades, which produced not 
only the intestinal distress, and serious 
brain disorder, both of which symptoms 
disappeared when, by means of surgery 
and other methods, the system was re- 
lieved. One of the smuts (ustilago may- 
dis) has been known to prove fatal when 
eaten in considerable quantity, by the 
simple fact of expansion of the spores, 


by which the digestive canal was ob- 
structed. 
Mr. Geneden asks: ‘Will freezing kill 


the poisonous fungi? And if a field is 
infected, how long will it continue to be 
unsafe?” It is impossible to answer the 
second of these questions, but it is cer- 
tain that freezing does not destroy the 
vitality of any fungus germs affecting 
growing vegetation. Mycologists are con- 
stantly studying and experimenting upon 
injurious fungi and will no doubt before 
long be able to tell us how to prevent 
and how to destroy them. 

In the meantime the prudent farmer 
will cut and shock his corn fodder and 
feed it sparingly in the beginning; or, if 
this is not convenient, he will turn his 
stock into the field for but a very short 
time at first, gradually increasing the 
number of hours of feeding until they 
become accustomed to the feed, and ex- 
cluding them entirely if any ill effects 
are indicated. 

MARY E. MURTFELDT. 

Kirkwood, Mo. 





JUDGING STOCK AT THE COLLEGES. 


During the last four or five years, great 
and grand growing interest has been 
taken by agricultural students and farm- 
ers in the judging of all kinds of farm 
animals in accordance with score card 
rules and points. 

At many of the agricultural colleges 
special courses are given in live stock 
judging, and competitive contests are 
frequently arranged in order to encour- 
age the student to put forth extra ef- 
fort. 

All of this judging wo.k, e good thing 
in its place and entirely commendable if 
not carried to extremes, f: but the ex- 
amination of the excesior animal, and 
does not, therefore, tend to solve those 
more important problems of feeding and 
care in which the stockman is deeply in- 
terested. 

We are just a bit fearful that stock 
judging is bordering on a craze, and that 
during its existence the fundamental 
principles of animal husbandry may be 
ignored to a harmful extent. From the 
way things are going now we think our 
solicitude is not without foundation. 

We would not abandon the splendid 
work nor minimize its importance as a 
part of the animal husbandry course in 
agricultural colleges, but it occurs to us 
that’ it should not for a moment over- 
shadow other more important phases of 
instructional work in this great science. 

If you had a son in the agricultural col- 
lege would you rather have him win a 
medal for placing a number of cattle, 
horses, sheep or hogs just as an expert 
judge placed them or have him compre- 
hend the methods of management, the 
influence of feed and care, and the rela- 
tion of all these factors to the profitable 
production of the animals named?—De- 
Witt C. Wing, in Farmer’s Guide. 


THE OLDEST OF BREEDS. 


Mr. T. F. B. Sotham of the Weaver- 
grace Breeding Establishment, Chilli- 
cothe, Mo., who is the owner of the man- 
uscript and copyright of the late T. 
L. Miller’s “History of Hereford Cat- 
tle,”* writes us under date of Nov. 26th 
as follows: 

“I am to-day in receipt of a manu- 
script from my agent in England, Mr. 
W. H. Bustin, the celebrated animal and 
portrait photographer, of the city of 
Hereford, prepared by him from the an- 
cient parochial records of the county, 
giving in correct chronology the history 
of Hereford cattle as far back as 178. 
Mr. Bustin from a long and _ tedious 
search through the church records (the 
most important records of English His- 
tory) has been able to clear up definite- 
ly several obscure points in the history 
of the Tompkins family, the early im- 
provers of Herefords. That the informa- 
tion is indisputable, cannot be denied 
from the facts presented. The manu- 


on. | script in question contains proof positive 


that the Tompkins as early improvers 


Dollar preceded Bakewell in their improvement 


of domestic animals, and were not fol- 
lowers of Bakewell as has hetetofdre 





been erroneously asserted by Low and 


add to this catalog of 150 subjects made 





| by myself, any other appropriate illus- 
itrations that he might run across in his 
|travels and searches. That Mr. Bustin 
| has done his work well is amply attested 
by the consignments of photographs, en- 
| Sravings, etc., which are now constant- 
| ly arriving at Chillicothe. I have an- 
{nounced before that the Miller History 
on Hereford cattle will be the most val- 
‘uable work on live stock ever published 
in the world. I am able to add to this 
that the work will be absolutely unique 
in its character and without a rival or 
parallel. I would say to your readers 
—many of whom have sent me $ in ad- 
vance for a copy of the Miller book— 
that the delay in publishing same has 
been caused by the delay in getting 
these illustrations; the scarcity of which 
has made it necessary to travel through 
the length and breadth of England, and 
a little patience on the part of my pa- 
trons will be richly rewarded, for I have 
hopes to present to them at an early 
date the best printed, the best illus- 
trated, the most complete history on 
Hereford cattle, and a work that will be 
equally important to the breeders of 
other breeds, and essentially valuable to 
every lover of pure bred stock. 


THE ARMOUR-FUNKHOUSER HERE- 
FORD SALE. 





At the big two days’ sale of the Ar- 
mour-Funkhouser Herefords, held last 
week in Kansas City, a total of 110 ani- 
mals were sold. The general average 
for the two days was $339.45. Ninety 
cows sold at an average of $360.88, and 
twenty bulls at an average of $288. It 
was expected the females would outsell 
the bulls by a good margin, and no one 
was surprised when the averages were 
announced. 

The sale just closed. will go down into 
history as one of the best ever held in 
this city. While no sensational, hair- 
raising values were paid, the average 
was a good substantial one and should 
make the breeders of Herefords feel like 
they had pinned their faith in stock that 
has the appreciation of cattle buyers. 
The liberal attendance of western ranch 
owners at the sale intensified this feel- 
ing. Perhaps there were more cattle- 
men in attendance at this sale from the 
grass country than at any sale held in 
recent years. Their presence lent in- 
terest to the general success of the sale, 
as well as the bidding. 

The highest price of the sale was 
reached yesterday afternoon, when the 
imported cow Phoebe 111647 was bid in 
by C. B. Smith of Fayette, Mo., for $705. 
Phoebe was bred by W. M. Andrew of 
the Monkhall, Hereford, Eng., and had 
a famous ancestry across the water. 
The next highest price was $700, given by 
John A. Stewart of Columbia, Mo., for 
the bull March On 19th 1120447. March On 
19th was sired by March On 760385 and 
was out of Jewess 79366. He was not 
only the second highest priced animal 
in the sale, but topped the bulls. It is 
significant that both:of to-day’s top 
animals were bought by Missouri breed- 
ers, while yesterday the top gems were 
secured by the western ranchmen. The 
local breeders allowed the western men 
their pick on the first day, but finished 
strong at the close and took the gems to 
themselves. 

The average this year is a little below 
that of last, but everything taken into 
consideration, breeders place the sale 
just closed as the snapper of the two and 
the best held here in some time. A spe- 
cial feature for gratification was the 
high average made by the bulls, and the 
favor with which they were received. 
During many of the spring sales 
throughout the west bulls were a drug 
on the market and buyers had to be 
coaxed to even bid on them. At the 
present sale, however, such was not the 
case, and the bids came almost as rapid- 
ly for the male offerings as for the fe- 
males. A great deal of this is accounted 
for by the presence of the western 
ranchmen, who came here expressly to 
buy bulls and who entered into competi- 
tion with the domestic breeders for the 
male offerings. 





GENERAL SUMMARY. 
2 -bulls brought ..........0..0.0008. $5,760.00 
PN Ee cen ceVd cen ect besavaste 288.00 
OO Sree “WERE fo. 5 ih one e Wckees de 31,580.00 
pS ae eee se 350.88 
310 HheaG GROUMME 2... 0sccccccseccces 37,340.00 
General AVETAGE ........csccecees 339.45 
—Drovers’ Telegram. 
THE THOS. CLARK HEREFORD 
SALE. 
+ 
In this issue is the an t 


using a full brother to Earl of Shade- 
land 22d called ‘‘Exile,’’ and Stewart of 
Shadeland 10th, by the great Diplomat, 
dam by Earl Shadeland 22d, second dam 


by Colorado. These are two splendid 
bullS of good character. Their cows are 
by Rudolph A., Prince Edward, Earl of 
Shadeland, and combine as good blood as 
the breed contains. They have three fall 
bulls on hand for sale that can be bought 
right. 

In Poland-Chinas they have always 
been at the top. Chief Perfection Jr., 
by Chief Perfection, dam U. 8S. Queen, by 
U. 8. Chief, and Ideal Tecumseh, by 
Chief Tecumseh 34, he by Chief Tecum- 
seh 24, dam Free Trade, by Free Trade 
2d, head the herd, and there are few 
herds of hogs that have two as good 
boars at head. They have about 20 fall 
gilts that are Al that will be bred for 
spring litters, andabout 8 pigs of '01 far- 
row that are a credit to their breeders. 
We will have more to say of this herd 
soon. 





ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 





CATTLE—Receipts in native division 
liberal. Trade opened Monday and Tues- 
day steady to strong on all classes. Wed- 
nesday and Thursday receipts were quite 
heavy, and the market was dull and low- 
er. Friday, under liberal receipts, closed 
about steady on choice steers, while the 
good to choice were 10 to lic lower, and 
all others from 25 to 40c lower than the 
fore part of the week. Receipts of cow 
and heifer butcher stuff have been liberal 
and prices are about 25 to 40c lower, while 
canning grades are 15 to 25c lower. Re- 
ceipts of stockers and feeders have been 
fairly liberal, best grades selling about 
10c lower; medium and common kinds 15 | 
to 25c lower; bulls about 10 to 25c lower. 
Best grades of milk cows with calves sold 
about steady, medium and common kinds 
lower. Veal calf market shows at top of 
$6.00, with bulk from $4.75 to $5.75. There 
were several loads of fancy cattle on our 
market this week, one load weighing 
1,348 Ibs. at $8.00, one load 1,474 Ibs. at $7.75, 
oen load 1,604 Ibs. at $7.50, one load 1,400 
lbs. at $7.25, one load 1,316 lbs. at $7.00. Oth- 
er markets show as much, if not more, de- 
cline than ours. 

Best native beef steers, strictly fancy 
cattle, 1,300 to 1,700 pounds average, $7.00@ 
8.00; choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pound average, $6.65@7.00; good shipping 
and export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, 
$6.15@6.65; fair to medium shipping steers, 
1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $5.50@6.15. Steers, 1,200 
to 1,290 pounds average, full range, rough 
to best, $4.00@6.40, bulk of sales at $5.15@ 
5.90; steers, 1,900 to 1,190 pounds average, 
full range, $3.75@6.75, bulk of sales at $5.00 
@5.85; steers weighing less than 1,000 
pounds, full range, $2.25@6.40, bulk sold at 
$4.25@5.00; fed western steers, 970 to 1,075 
pounds average, Sold at a full range of 
$4.00@5.00, with the bulk at $4.00@4.65. Fee 
$4.00@5.00, with the bulk at $4.00@4.65. Feed- 
ing steers, fair to choice, 800 pounds and 
upwards, $3.05@3.90, the bulk at $3.45@3.70; 
common to choice stockers, $2.30@3.50, bulk 
at $2.30@3.25; stock heifers, full range, $2.25 
@3.00 and the bulk at $2.25@2.90. Fancy 
native heifers sell at $4.85@5.50, but there 
have been very few on the market; choice 
native heifers sell at $4.40@4.85; good na- 
tive cows sell at $3.90@4.25 and heifers sell 
at $3.75@4.40; medium cows at $3.00@3.75; 
fair cows $2.55@3.00; inferior, light and old 
cows $1.25@2.40. The bulk of the south- 
west cows sold at $2.00@2.85 and the bulk 
of all the cows sold at $2.50@3.75. Can- 
ning cows sell at $1.52@2.85. Veal calves, 
full range, $2.25@6.00 per 100 pounds, bulk 
at $4.50@5.50 per 100 pounds. Heretics and 
yearlings sold at $3.00@3.65 per 100 pounds, 
with the bulk at $3.25@3.50. Bulls, full 
range, $1.75@5.00, bulk of sales $2.45@2.85. 
Stocker bulls sold at $2.35@3.50, the bulk 
at $2.75@3.00. During the week the milkers 
sold at a full range of $16.00@50.00 per cow 
and calf, the bulk of sales being at $27.50 
GYi.W. 

SOUTHERN CATTLE—Receipts this 
week fairly liberal, being about the same 
as last. Monday, under light receipts, 
prices were steady to strong. Tuesday, 
receipts were heavy; the early market 
was about steady, but closed a shade eas- 
fer. Wednesday, receipts were moderate, 
but under heavy receipts at other points, 
all classes were fully 10c lower. Thurs- 
day, under liberal receipts here and heavy 
at other markets, closed fully 15c lower 
than yesterday, and 25c to 35c lower on 
all classes than a week ago. Receipts of 
calves have been only moderate, and 
prices are 50c per head lower than the 
high time last week. If receipts should 
continue as heavy at all markets as they 


2.75, the bulk at $2.25@2.45, calves sold at 
$2.25@2.00, the bulk at $2.25. 
HOGS—Receipts for the week moderate. 
Best heavies selling higher each day, 
|} while lights gradually declined. We still 
|}believe the best heavies will continue to 
improve in price, but see nothing encour- 
aging in lights and half-fat stuff. The 
| week closes with extreme top for best 
heavies at $6.60 and a good active demand 
at the followink values: Butchers and 
|packers, $5.90 to $6.60,Yorkers and ship- 
pers, $5.50 to $6.15; heavy pigs, $4.90 to 
$5.50; light pigs, $3.50 to $4.90; rough heav- 
ies, $5.00 to $5.75. 

SHEEP—Receipts for the week light; 
market 15 to 26c higher. Best lots of 
mixed sheep sold from $3.50 to $3.75, best 
lambs $5.00 to $5.25, with a good many 
useful lambs at $4.50 to $5.00, cull lambs 
| $3.25 to $3.75, bucks $2.25 to $2.50. Two loads 
|of Western yearlings weighing 88 pounds 
|sold Thursday at $4.15. 

Monday, Dec. 16, 191.—CATTLE—Re- 
ceipts in native division light, market 
| strong to 10c higher. Quarantine receipts 
light, market steady. Chicago had 16,000, 
lana that market was reported strong to 
| higher. 
| HOGS—Receipts light and the market 
|on good weights 10c higher, while pigs sel! 
steady with last week’s closing values. 

SHEEP—Receipts light and the market 
strong at last week’s closing values. 


THE FEED COOK- 

ER TO BUY.—A feed 
cooker to fill the ob- 
jects of its purchase 
well, should be well 
and substantially made 
of good material. All 
iron parts, including 
legs, front, grate, fire 
box, ete., should be 
made of good cast gray iron. The boiler 
|} should be made of good tough galvanized 
}steel of the proper capacity, and have a 
|convenient hinged cover of the same ma- 
| terial. The construction should be such 
;that the flame will be distributed, and 
}not come in direct contact with the boil- 
er. It should be made so as to require 
little fuel, and to burn almost anything 
successfully, including wood, cobs, bark, 
coal, etc. 

Such a feed cooker is the “Electric,” 
which is manufactured by the Electric 
Wheel Co., Box 74, Quincy, Ill Write 
these people for catalog and special mat- 
ter on this subject. Do it to-day, for the 
cold weather is sure to be upon us before 
long, when live stock will show the 
greatest returns from being fed on cook- 
led food. 
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be sold. Sale begins at 1 o’clock p. m. 


will sell 76 head of Herefords. 


For Clark Catalogues Write 
THOS. CLARK, Beecher, lil. 


On Wednesday, January 8, Messrs. G. W. Harness, Jr., 
Sons, S. H. Godman, Clem Graves and six other Indiana and Illinois breeders 


The herds represented are all good ones and 
the cattle to be sold in this sale are the “tops.” 
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THE CORN-STALK DISEASE. other celebrated writers. Mr. Bustin has | Smith, Crete, IL, 5; H. J. Fluck, Goode- | have been this week, we do not see how e 
PATENT GROOVED fa 4 proven beyond a question of a doubt that | now, Ill., 5; Clem Graves, Bunker Hill, |there can be any improvement until after The Clark D ; 
Mr. T. G. Geneden, Arlington, Ky., in- | the Hereford breed of cattle is the old- |Ind., 8; 8. H. Goodman, Wabash, Ind., | the holidays. ispersion e 
Tire Wheels closes a clipping from a recent issue of jest improved breed in England. Such a | 10, Duringthe week Texas and Indian grass 
: “The Republic,” containing the report of |fact has been confidently asserted by This is purely a breeders’ sale of |s steers sold at $2.65@4,30, bulk at $3.75@4.30; —AND THE 
ForF: Wagons Fe the State Veterinarian of Illinois on |myself, and this confidence a re breeding — and the —, will give bape and heifers at $1.50@3.75, mostly at 
arm » the “corn-stalk dis- | upon facts gathered from the mly |you more information concerning same. | $2.55@3.25; stags and oxen at $3. 60, 4 . 
Ang Size to fit any Skein. Tt) peoretig, age ogese is the effect of an ec past. Mr. Bustin’s facts are | Write G. W. Harness., Jr., Galveston, | bulls at $2.25@3.75 and calves, bre ge Harness Combination Sale 
VANA METAL WHEEL CO. ¢% |invisible though very poisonous fungus | based upon indisputable proofs and rec- | Ind. pounds, at $2.40@12.25 per head, with the 
HA’ econ Sa fe os en the blade and stalk of corn in the au- | ords, eee aD second che he bulk at $10.50@11.00. Fed Texas steers av- ae Te 
We are the largest manufac 5 tumn, which developes with exceeding | Mr. Bustin has been charged with col- MESSRS. JOHN HEDGES & SON, |‘eraging 828 to 1,168 pounds at a full range 
turers of steel wheels and low rapidity, and, if eaten in any quantity, |lecting photographs of old Hereford | Pana, Ill., breeders of high-class Here- | of $4.35@5.30, the bulk going at $4.50@65.00. 
Nr Ores foo Pre i causes speedy death to both cattle and | paintings, homesteads, portraits, etc., |ford cattle and Poland-China hogs, were | Arkansas and Tennessee steers, 700 to 968 TT 
Write for Prices. g i ellinain. «lie " remedy has as yet been |having an order to execute 150 differeift |visited a few days by our field man, |pounds average, sold at $2.45@4.00, cows | F RO CA LE 
found, and the only means of preven- |subjects as special and appropriate illus- | who found the herds in good shape. |and heifers at $1.50@3.00, the bulk at $2.25 | 
io © restrain stock from the range |trations for the Miller History, and I | Their herd of Herefords is not large but |@2.75 and bulls and oxen at $2,25@2.76. | : 
ange sa fields: Corn that has ome also gave him unlimited authority to |of good quality and breeding. They are | Mixed cattle sold in extremes from $2.10@ at Chicago, Iil., Tuesday and Wednesday, January Zand 8, 1901. 


Two great opportunities for the purchase of Hereford breeding stock. 

On Tuesday, January 7, Thomas Clark of Beecher, Ill., will disperse his 
Hereford breeding herd, consisting of 60 head of prize winning cattle. 
fection, the grand sweepstakes bull at the recent International Exposition, 
together with many females in calf or with calves at side to his service, will 


Per- 


W. L. Thomas & 


For Harness Catalogues Write 


G. W. HARNESS, Jr., Galveston, ind. 
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YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. 


SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of 
Registered Herefords. 





BELTON, MO. 
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©. A. STAN NARD, Emporia, Kan. 


Slope Herefords.”’ 


. TWO HUNDRED HEAD FOR 
PO Ry Re, OR SALE, consisting of 40 good 
heifers and 100 bulls from 8 


10 2-year-old heifers bred, 50 yearlin 
months to two years old. I wi 


Write or 








Bred and For Sale by 


Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 
H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, MO. 








ed by ORANGE DUKE 3rd, 158521. 
Call on or address 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE. 


Foundation of herd mostly of Bates breeding, Scotch Topped. Herd head- 


M. R. AMICK, GALHOUN, MO. 








HEREFORDS (fee é Simpson, 


600 HEAD IN HERD. 


Independence, Mo. 








National 


C. G. KNOX, V.-Pres. 


ST. Louis NATIONAL Stock YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
see that their stock is billed directly to the 


Stock - Yards. 


C, T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 


Shippers should 
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wholesale ~ 


for the farm or home. Dastales ln every serpents Ettemahed free. 
Soow,Schmiedeskamp & Co. Dep. 20, sai: Order House Quincy, il, 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotswold and Shropshire 
Sheep. Bulls ready for service. Some 
choice boars and 15 bucks for sale at 
reasonable prices. The pure Scotch bulls 
Violets Prince 145,647 and Golden Sym- 
pathy 151,656 in service. 

JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 


SUMMERS & SON, 
HUNTSVILLE, MO. 








J. E. 
BREEDERS OF PURE BRED 
Hereford Cattle, Poland a Hogs, Mammoth 
Bronze Turkeys and B. P. R. ickens. 
Stock for Sale. Write or Come 


BERKSHIRES. 
Male pigs large enough for service, gilts either 
bred or see as wished at reasonable prices. Call 


on or wri 
HARRIS & MeMAMAN ’ 
LaMine, Mo. 








Hereford Cattle! 


20 bull and 20 heifers for sale, all regis 
choicely bred. Call 0; m or addvens —_ 


N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 














of the dispersion sale of Thos. Clark of 
Beecher, Ill. There is probably no Here- 
ford breeder who is better known to 
the ‘cattle breeding public than Mr. 
Clark, or whose cattle deserve more at- 
tention than do his. For 88 years he has 
been actively engaged in breeding Here- 
fords, and with the exception of but one 
year during all this time has been an 
exhibitor at the leading fairs, and has 
won more premiums than any other 
Hereford breeder. The sale of his farm 
necessitates the sale of his cattle, but 
he assures his friends that as soon as it 
is possible for him to improve another 
farm he will again engage in breeding 
Herefords. This sale includes Perfection, 
the grand sweepstakes winner at the re- 
cent International Exposition; Donald 
Dhu, who stood second tp him in the 
yearling ring at the International last 
year, and many females, either in calf or 
with calves at foot from the services of 
these bulls. Mr. Clark’s entire show 
herd is included, and it will be an offer- 
ing of a very high order generally. 
Write Mr. Clark for a catalog. 

A number of Indiana and Illinois Here- 
ford breeders will hold a combination 
sale at Chicago on Wednesday, January 
8, the day following Thos. Clark’s dis- 
persion sale. These breeders will sell 
76 head, each breeder contributing as fol- 
lows: 

G. W. Harness, Jr., Galveston, Ind., 
14; W. L. Thomas & Sons, Galveston, 
Ind., 15; P. A. Graves, Galveston, Ind., 
2; Edward L. Willson, Galveston, Ind., 
8; James McWilliams & Sons, Galveston, 
Ind., 4; Wm. Kerby, Kokomo, Ind., 6; 
B. A. Hathaway, Chicago, Ill., 4; Thos. 
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“BLACKLEGINE” 


Pasteur Blackleg Vaccine Quite Ready for Use. 


This is in the form of a cord impregnated with the vaccine. Each 
dose is separate and applied with a special needle. The dose is hitched 
on to a notch in the needle and then inserted under the skin at the 
The needle is provided with a detachable handle. 
tion with “Blacklegine” is as rapid and easy as taking a stitch. There is 
no dissolving, or mixing, or filtering a powder; no injecting or trouble in 
measuring doses; no expensive syringe outfit. 


TLD 


Vaccina- 






Ladd ddd , }} SE 





Prices: 
doses), $1.50; No. 2 (twenty doses), $2 





BLACKLEGINE OUTFIT, SHOWING NEEDLE IN: TED 
DOSE OF VACCINE ATTACHED READY FOR VACCINATING- — 


«Single Blacklegine”’ (for common stock): No. 


1 (ten 


$2.50; No. 8 (fifty doses), $6.00. 


«Double Blacklegine”’ (for choice stock) (first lymph and second lym 
applied at an interval of eight days), $2.00 per packet of ten can 
doses. Blacklegine Outfit (handle and two needles), 50 cents. 


PASTEUR VACCINE COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 
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John B. Sage, secretary of the Buffalo 
Driving Club, who attended the Memphis 
frogs says: “The $3,000 stake 
raced according to the new plan. 
pe heat was at 1'% miles, 


The 





'money amounted to $828, second $414 and 
third $138. The third heat was for half a 
mile, and first money brought $360, sec- 
ohd $180 and third $60. There was merit 
in the system, but it bordered largely on 
the circus novelty more than anything 
else, and I do not think that it will meet 
with popular approval. People are 
| customed trotting for a 
three-in-five heats, 
ing 
phis plan.” 

Ed Geers has decided to take his stable 


ac- 


to races mile, 


associations will not copy the Mem- 





J. E. Madden 
York sale, will 


Adbell, 2:23, 
for $10,000 at the New 
again stand at W. W. Estill’s Elmwood 
Farm, near Lexington, and his pop- 
ularity with breeders last season niakes 


his suc« 


secured by 


Ky., 


an assured fact. 


ess 


The fact that The Abbott did not im- 
prove after his sale a year ago for $26,- 
500 doubtless affected the price obtained 
for Lord Derby at the last Fasig-Tipton 
sale. It was assumed that he would 
bring more than $15,000 at auction, but 
the price fetched was $10,500. 


Some may think there is logic in let- 
ting brood mares and weanlings 
for themselves’ during the winter, 
let us suggest that this kind of logic is a 
poor “source of revenue.’” Nothing pays 
better than good care of weanlings, and 
“bad luck"’ with brood mares is too often | 
the fruits of the self-hustling rrocess, 
says ‘“‘Western Horseman.” 

“The indications,” says the ‘Horse 
World,” “are that the solitary member 
of the two-minute pacing list will have 
company 
will have ended. 
proached dangerously 
this year, and either 
the trick, if specially 
neXt season.” 

Charles W. Maury, who paid $10,300 for 
Miss Previous and $4,600 for her sister, 


At least two pacers ap- 
close to the mark 
of them should do 
prepared for it, 


Prelatess, at the late Fasig-Tipton sale, | 


was born in Virginia and has a fine sum- 
mer place at Norton, a suburb of Stam- 
ford, Conn. He is fond of road driving 
and there are some good horses in his 
stable. It is his intention not to start 
Miss Previous until she is a 3-year-old. 
The International Stock Food company, 
which lately purchased Directum, 2:05%, 
evidently bought him for adyertising 
purposes, as it offers to send free, post- 
age prepaid, a complete history of the 
life and races of Directum provided par- 
ties write them and state how many 


horses they own or handle; also free a | 


large lithograph of Directum in six col- 
size 16x18 inches. 

American bred horses are winning all 
ever the world. At the Australian Na- 
tional Horse Show the national cham- 
pionship prize, consisting of a gold 
medal, the gift of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, and the society's champion- | 
ship ribbon, was awarded to Digitalis, 
2:254- The horse was bred in California 
and is by Daly, 2:25, a son of Gen. Ben- 
ton, out of Cygnet, by Steinway. 

‘Phe National and the American as- 
soclations,” says “Turf, Field and 
Farm,” ‘“‘now work together for the sup- 
pression of wrong-doing and the ad- 


ors, 


vancement of the best interests of the | 


trotting turf, and the result is a high 
state of discipline. There is no place 
of refuge for the man under penalty, and 
thig fact inspires wholesome respect for 
the decisions of the two boards.” 

It is related of Little Boy, 2:01% to 
wagon, that when he first started on his 
racing career he would do the song and 
danee act up the stretch while the other 
horses were scoring, and would frequent- 
ly get the word when the field was dis- 
appearing around the first turn, Walter 
Palmer cured him of the habit and made 
a raee horse that delivered the goods to 
him throughout the season of 1900. 

The dam of Miss Lou, 2:27%, the great 
prize winner at the New York and Chi- 
cago shows, was bred by M. T. Grattan, 
Preston, Minn. This blood has been win- 
ning at the minor shows for some years, 
and has now forced itself to the front at 
the great shows. It is a mixture of Ham- 
bletonian and Morgan blood, the latter 
predominating. Mr. Grattan will mail 
his latest catalog and history of the 
Morgan horse free to all applicants. 

Im a recent conversation Ed Geers 
maé@e the following statement relative to 
the matter of winter feeding at the Vil- 
lage Farm: ‘‘We cook their feed thor- 
oughly every day all winter long, and 
give them as much as we find they eat. 
Mornings they get lots of hay and cut 
oats dampened and showered with bran. 
Noons cooked feed and carrots, and at 
night cooked feed and more hay. Noth- 
ing better for them than plenty of car- 
rots in the cold weather, and in spring 
their coats lie all the better for having 
had them.” 

Star Pointer’s record of 2:00% in ,com- 
petition was made at Springfield, Ill., in 
1897. Prince Alert’s mile in 2:00% at Mem- 
phis recently ranks second. The best 
previous mark for a gelding in a race 
was 2:01%, made by Anaconda last Au- 
gust in a race with Prince Alert. Prince 
Alert’s mile in 2:00% at Memphis was 
within a quarter of a second of the race 
record for pacers, which is held by the 
champion Star Pointer. This record 
makes him the fastest gelding in the 
world and gives him a record surpassed 
by only two pacers, Star Pointer and 
John R. Gentry. 


Baron Dillon, 2:12, that is looked upon 
as one of the coming great sires, is bred 
remarkably like Nutwood Wilkes, 2:16%, 
that has already made a great name for 
himself. Baron Dillon is by Baron Wilkes 
out of a mare by Mambrino Patchen. 
Baron Dillon’s dam is by Nutwood 600. 
Guy Wilkes, the sire of Nutwood Wilkes, 
is. like Baron Wilkes, by Geo. Wilkes, 
out of a Mambrino Patchen mare, and 
the dam of Nutwood Wilkes is Lida W., 
2:18%, by Nutwood 600. This is one of 
the greatest combinations of choice blood 
lines that can be found in the books. 
Geo. Wilkes-Mambrino Patchen-Nut- 
wood. 





AINE ON PLES 
Horse Owners! use 


Caustic 
Balsam 


Speedy and Positive Care 
BLISTER ever used. Takes 


surah 


before another racing season | 


south, and will leave the Village Farm 
at East Aurora, N. Y 
j} week. Mr. 
head to Tennessee, 
| bot, 2:038%4; 


among them The Ab- 
Shadow Chimes, 2:06%; The 
Monk, °2:084%, and Fred 8. Wedgewood, 
2:08%, the two last-named owned by 
Frederick Gerken of New York. Among 
the Village Farm youngsters Mr. Geers 
will take along are The Beau Ideal, by 
Dare Devil; The Corker, by Rex Ameri- 
cus, and Nonpareil, by Dare Devil. Sev- 
eral other promising youngsters discov- 
ered by the farm trainers will complete 
the bunch. Ben White, assistant train- 
er, will also go with him. 

There is a fashion in carriage horses 
jas well as in everything else, and those 
|who can afford the luxury follow the 
|fashion in the change of which the car- 
riage builder may possibly have a hand. 
| Great size and powerful in spite of all 
we hear of good little ones, size, up to a 
certain point, at any rate means power 
were the chief requisites in the harness 
horses driven by our great grandfathers. 
The carriage builder of to-day can turn 
out a comparatively light vehicle, and 
{the size of carriages has, generally 
speaking, decreased so that there is not 
the same demand as formerly for the big 
bay horses which looked so grand and 
imposing before the big old chariots. 

The speed development of the harness 
horse in the United States during the 
last decade is both marvelous and start- 
ling, says the “American Sportsman.” 
In 1891 the entire 2:10 list, both trotters 
and pacers, numbered only twelve; seven 
trotters and five pacers. And to-day we 
have a 2:10 list in which are no less than 
and the stallions represented in this 
ist number 361. Think of this wonderful 
;speed development, all in one decade. 
Nothing approximating it, in either the 
human kind or brute creation has ever 
been made before since Creation’s dawn. 
Is it any wonder that the students of the 
breeding problem all over the old world 
are looking for the American product? 
Had we, as a people, made such a mar- 
velous development physically, we could 
whip all the armies of Europe in muscu- 
|lar combat. 
| The possibilities of young trotters were 
|brought forcibly to the public attention 
| during the season just closed by the bril- 
liant showing made by the two-year- 
| olds, Peter Stirling and Hawthorne, not 
jto speak of others of the ages 
{that have gone into winter quarters as 
‘stake winners. Peter 
lover $15,000 to his credit by winning the 
| Futurity and another stake at the Lex- | 
eeusace meeting, and Hawthorne also 
brought her owner the snug sum of $6,000. 
Oxford Boy won the $5,000 Futurity for 
| two-year-old trotters at Lexington, while 
|Prelatess captured the Lexington stake 
|of the value of $2,000, and closed the sea- 
|son the champion two-year-old of the 
|year. It will, therefore, be seen that 
breeders and buyers of trotting stock are 
constantly on the lookout for colt trot- 
ters, and the sires and dams of colt 
trotters. 

When a race meeting is about to be 
held in Russia, the course is swept free 
from snow, and follows the wooded 
shores with red painted railings on each 
side. On one side is a stand with seat- 
ing rooms for several thousand people, 
land a special box with ten, hanging for 
the governor-general, surmounted by the 
imperial eagle in gold and silver cups, 
vases and ornamental pieces, all in Rus- 
|sian style and taste. A bell rings. The 
| course is cleared by mounted gendarmes, 
j and the competitors in due order take 
their places in front of the stand, but not 
side by side, as they always start from 
opposite sides of the course, with heads 
turned in opposite directions. The usual 
race-coursehum and noise of betting men 
are heard, and increase in volume as the 
bell rings the second time. They are off! 
And the fascination of rapid motion, open 
air and strenuous exertion throws its 
spell over the assembly, high and low, 
for trotting is certainly the most fash- 
ionable sport in Russia. 

“While the light harness horse is now 
used less for long drives than used to be 
the case, there is still a brisk demand 
for cheerful, trappy horses that can road 
from 10 to 15 miles an hour for from one 
to three hours. The day for the 100-mile- 
a-day horse has passed, but there is still 
a good demand for a roadster that is es- 
sentially different from the speedway 
horse. Such horses are often found 
among the different trotting families, 
and there are several branches of the 
Morgan family still capable of supplying 
them, At the horse show held in connec- 
tion with the Pan-American exposition,’ 
says the “Horse World, “the Morgans 
headed the light-harness division in point 
of numbers, and some excellent speci- 
mens of this old-fashioned breed were 
shown. In the matter of size the horses 
in the Morgan exhibit compared favora- 
bly with the other light harness horses, 
and with their size most of them retain- 
ed the Morgan characteristics. Some 
of them are deeply inbred in Morgan 
blood, and as there are a number of men 
now breeding Morgans, it should not be 
difficult to again place the breed in posi- 
tion of prominence, so far as the produc- 
tion of a type of cheerful, enduring road- 
sters is concerned.” 


FAIR AT COLUMBIA, MO. 


“hustle | 
but | 


ree 
ave, 





The officers of the Fair at Columbia, 
Mo., are wide-awake, enterprising gentle- 
men. They believe that what is worth do- 
ing at all is worth doing well. They take 
time by the forelock instead of having 
their own forelocks taken by time. They 
have chosen August 5, 6, 7 and 8 as the 
time for holding their next annual Fair, 
and have opened the following stakes: 
No, 1—2:45 trot 
No. 2—2:30 trot 
No. 4—2:20 trot 
No. Br pace 


Other stakes and prizes will be added to 
suit horses in other classes; 5 per cent to 
enter, 2 per cent of which to be paid when 
-entry is made, and 3 per cent first day of 
the Fair, and 5 per cent deducted from 
winnings. Stakes close April 15. For any 
other information address Secretary of 
. Fair, Columbia, Mo, danse aoe 
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BLUE BULL NOTES. 


By L. E. Clement. 


The “Chicago Horseman” in the Christ- 
John Black, son of 
credit 


I do not expect to 


see such credit given in the forthcoming | 


Year Book. 
of Blue Bull, 
formation 


Elien M., 
is an only. 


by Blue Boy, son 
For further in- 
look up the breeding of Hal 
B. and Fanny Dillard. 

Secretary of the State Board of Agri- 
Kansas seems to b@ | 
short of memory, and shows his short- 
sightedness in his flings in the Kansas | 
City papers against the state of Missouri, 
It must be remempered that when the 
volume of the National Saddle 
Horse register was issued there was only 


}one registered standard saddle horse in 
| Kansas. 
| world. 

jleads all sister states. 
jadmit it that our sister state of Kansas 
jalways has the advantage of us in the 
|}magnitude of her 
| property, 
ling republics of 
|Great as is Kansas, 


In mules Missouri leads the 
In poultry and its products she 
It is true and we 


sales of 
the removal 
her 


mortgaged 
to neighbor- 
speculative citizens. 
Missouri is her su- 
perior in all that makes a great state. 
We took more premiums both at the Chi- 
cago World's Fair and at the great 
Omaha Exposition than any state in the 
and we did not then get some we 
It has been said that 
the only large city in Kansas is Kansas 
City, Mo. It may be that the president 
of the Chicago stockyards was indiscreet 
in mentioning those blight giving, but 
well known, hot winds of Kansas. Kan- 
sas was used to them, Missouri was not. 
It was natural that Missouri should be 
more easily frightened, and again that 
Kansas should recover quickest. It is 
possible that Kansas raises more wheat, 
more freaks and more hell than any 
state in the Union, but these things don’t 
cut much figure in stock yards that 
handle only live stock, and when it comes 
to live stock, Missouri will be in the fu- 
ture, as in the past, the reigning queen 
of all the states, Mr. Coburn to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


Harry Dumas, by Dumas, son of On- | 


ward, is a handsome yearling entered in 
$42,000 worth of stakes. 
tonia, by Alion, son of Lawrence, by 
Kentucky Prince, and is owned by Hen- 
ry Hessenaur of Alton, Ill. All the coun- 
try tributary to Jerseyville, Ill., draws 
on that place for their harness stock. 
D. A. January brought Pendergast’s St. 
Lawrence to St. Louis and made sea- 
sons with him at $200. Canada Jack and 
Roadhouse St. Lawrence, both sons of 
his, found their way to Jerseyville and 
gave us Francis Alexander and Direc- 
tum. The Diomed crank from Boston 
should find where the Pendergast horse 
gets his Diomed blood, for so far as I 
note he has never recognized speed with- 


jout a Diomed foundation. 
named | 


Governor Colman probably knows the 
} Mr. Shultz of the 
Shultz Boelting Co. of St. Louis owned 
Linwood Lawn stock 
She was the dam of Lillian E. 
2:224%, made in 191. There are 
as many home bred and good sires in 
Lafayette county as in any county in the 
state. Rustic B., 2:224; Elsmont, out of 
Nellie Smith, dam of Red Ink, are both 
home bred and good ones. Allergon, by 
Madrid, dam by Norval, second dam the 
dam of Pilantus, is one of the best bred 
Wilkes-Electioneer stallions I ever saw. 
This horse is doing a nice business, and 
will be an addition to the country. Jim 
Ramey has Ashbrook, 2:13%4, one of the 
best sons of Ashland Wilkes, the leading 
sire of 1901. This fellow should be an ad- 
dition to the breeding interest of Lafay- 
ette county. At Grain Valley on the Chi- 
cago & Alton railroad, they have Fast 
Mail, another son of Ashland Wilkes, 
and Mr. Smith, who handled horses at 
Kansas City, Kan., last winter, is down 
The 
He was shipped to his owner 
in foai to Walnut Boy Friday, Dec. 13, 
and a practicing physician got a daugh- 
ter of Norther, 2:13%, out of Annie Wil- 
komont, also in foal to Walnut Boy, 
2:114%. It would seem as if this horse 
Walnut Boy with more than 200 patrons 
each season, and the best mares in the 
state, should soon show us more Gyp 
Walnuts, and Monnuts. None of the 
dams of his other four performers have 
had breeding one 
speed from. The 


| farm. 


most of the Walnut 
Boys have been handicapped by bad 
handling. There are some now better 
bred that ought to race every heat, and 
win. 

Central Western Missouri has sires 
that will be heard from that are not yet 
in the'list of sires. Nutgregor is one of 
the best bred horses living. Elsmont in 
the stud in Bates county represents the 
best of Electioneer-Alexander’s Abdallah 
blood and comes of producing lines all 
around. At Sheldon they have a brother 
to Sandy P., 2:08%, a new record for 1901, 
and Rex Edgewood 32137, a Nutwood- 
Electioneer, coming three years old, 
bred to a queen’s taste—the blood of Star 
of the West in his son Star of Saline. In 
193 we should be ready with colt trot- 
ters and pacers, and if beaten, ‘which we 
should not allow, at the World’s Fair in 
1908, we should not permit ourselves to 
spoil the other fellow’s victory by show- 
ing our gall had been disturbed by the 
misfortune. Bourbon Wilkes seems to 
have been overlooked at home, but he 
was too great to be ignored. We have a 
popular son of his at Nevada that gets 
premium winners, and from good dams 
should get good race horses, The num- 
ber of his patrons shows his popularity. 
Who will train them? Is it not singular 
that the three fastest animals ever bred 
in Kansas should be owned and devel- 
oped in Missouri? Yet such is the fact. 
John R. Gentry, developed in Missouri 
by Jim Ramey; Joe Patchen, owned and 
developed at St. Louis; Riley B., 2:06%, 
owned and developed by the two Rich 
Hill boys, P. J. Liston and W. F. Ervin, 
and together they make a good team in 
handling a cracker-jack race horse. 
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ECONOMICAL FEEDING OF FARM 
| HORSES, 


Owing to the scarcity of feed in most 
localities this season the question of 
economically feeding the different class- 
es of stock will be one of more than 
usual importance. As a rule, very little 
| study is given to the feeding of horses 
jeither for market or for work on the 
| farm, but as there a possibility of 
|}greater economy in direction it is 
| well worth the study of the stockman, 
jespecially under the conditions of this 
The suggestions we have to of- 
in relation to the feeding of 
after they reach maturity and 
|when they are being used for ordinary 
| farm work, or simply being maintained 
lin an economical way. 
In considering the roughage that a 
| horse should get the question of the 
| quantity that should be given is perhaps 
of most importance. As a rule, this is 
| given little consideration, Hay is 
}used liberally and invariably a consider- 
| able quantity of it is wasted. Perhaps 
| there is no feature of horse feeding on 
;the farm which calls for closer and more 
| general investigation than that of hay 
| feeding. In general terms it may be said 
lthat the amount of hay given a horse 
| daily should be 1 per cent of his weight, 
| that is, a horse weighing 1,000 pounds 
| Should be allowed 10 pounds of hay as a 
|total amount for the day. A safe plan is 
only to feed that amount of hay which 
is readily eaten up clean, for it not only 
begets a wasteful habit on the part of 
|the horse, but it is also injurious to his 
|health for refuse hay to be left in the 
manger. The general preference in the 
matter of roughage is for well cured 
timothy hay. Many express a prefer- 
ence for marsh or wild hay because of 
the fact that it is not so dusty as timo- 
thy, and where the prices of these vary 
as much as they usually do wild hay 
would make a very satisfactory substi- 
tute for timothy. At present prices wild 
hay costs less than half the price of 
jtimothy, and there is certainly not this 
difference in the feeding value. Among 
lthe other fodders that might be fed for 
| roughage we would favorably consider 
|sorghum. Horses are very fond of this, 
usually because of its sweetness, and 
j}they seem to do well upon it, but it 
|would hardly be favorable for the best 
results to confine them exclusively to it. 
|Corn stover is looked upon by many as 
a satisfactory substitute for timothy 
jhay, and there are some experiments 
|which sustain this opinion. The New 
|Hampshire Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
jtion has issued a bulletin on ‘Feeding 
|Farm Horses,’ by Charles W. Burkett, 
which bears on this point. The trial 
|made with corn stover in comparison 
|with timothy hay shows that they have 
an.equal value in horse feeding in main- 
taining weight and in the performance 
of work, which gives a decided prefer- 
ence to corn stover, as it is usually at 
least one-third cheaper than the timo- 
thy. As this is the result of only one 
trial it is perhaps not advisable to give 
corn stover quite the value mentioned, 
but it would seem that shredded corn 
fodder would at least approach the value 
of timothy for “feeding horses. In the 
construction of an economical ration for 
feeding horses we would certainly in- 
clude corn stover, and preferably shred- 
ded corn fodder, as a part of the rough- 
age. In reference to the grain it may be 
said that the general rule allowed for the 
quantity of roughage is not quite suffi- 
cient for feeding horses that are work- 
ing. More than one per cent of the 
horse’s weight in grain should be allow- 
ed. A safe plan in this connection is to 
allow whatever grain may be necessary 
to keep the horses in fair condition. Oats 
are the generally accepted food for 
horses, and they undoubtedly possess 
qualities for continual use which are not 
surpassed by any other single grain, but 
owing to the high price of oats they can 
form only a small proportion of an eco- 
nomical ration. The same to some ex- 
tent is true of corn. Perhaps at this time 
no better ration for working horses can 
be made than an equal mixture of bran 
and corn. This has been found very sat- 
isfactory by the authorities referred to 
and much cheaper, as it maintained the 
horses in good flesh and was about as 
cheap as any ration fed. 
however, that the feeding of the bran 
tended toward looseness of the bowels 
and in inclination to sweat freely. Gluten 
feed has been tried in the experiment 
|referred to and has given very satisfac- 
|tory results. The most economical ra- 
tion of experiment with the different 
|grains was as follows: Ten pounds of 
|hay, two pounds of bran, six pounds of 
{corn and six pounds of gluten feed, 
| which cost nineteen and one-third cents. 
The cheapest ration fed consisted of ten 
|}pounds of hay, one pound of cottonseed 
}meal, two pounds of bran and eight 
|pounds of corn, but the horses did not 
relish this ration, and consequently it 
was not considered satisfactory. To keep 
|horses in good thrift while at work they 
| should have a bran mash Saturday 
|nights, or in lieu of this, should receive 
ja half pint of Glauber’s salts in their 
| feed twice a week. This will materially 
assist in warding off colic and in keep- 
ling the horses in good thrift otherwise. 
—lowa Homestead. 
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A GOOD HALF-MILE OR MILE 
TRACK. 


It is usually estimated that for a half- 
mile track fourteen acres are required 
and for a mile track forty-nine acres 
where the home stretth is sixty-five feet 
and the back stretch forty feet wide, 
says an exchange. No track should be 
narrower than this, ana many are wider. 
A better width is seventy feet for the 
home stretch and fifty feet for the back 
stretch, while some modern built tracks 
are seventy-six for the,home stretch and 
sixty for the back stretch. A half-mile 
track should be as wide as a mile track. 
The fourteen acres above indicated do 
not include ground upon which to set 
buildings outside of the track circle, but 
simply that required for the track sur- 
face. The best soil for a track is a 
strong, fertile, deep loam, the richer and 
tougher the better, and containing peat 
or humus. It needs an occasional dress- 
ing of manure plowed under the surface 
and finished off, and should have an 
abundance of water which renders it al- 
ways moist and makes it easy and yield- 
ing when the foot strikes, the aim being 
to have a track smooth yet springy, 
clean without being hard, and elastic 
without being clinging. To lay out a 
half-mile track draw two parallel lines 
600 feet long and 452 feet five inches 
apart. Half way between the extreme 
ends of the two parallels drive a stake 
and loop a wire around it long enough to 
reach to either end, Then make a true 
curve with the wire, putting down a stake 
as often as a fence post is needed. When 
this operation is finished at both ends 
of the 600 feet parallel lines the track is 





It was noted,’ 





laid out. The inside fence will rest ex- 
actly on the line drawn, but the track 
must measure a half mile three feet from 
the fence. The track should rise one- 
fourth of an inch to the foot from the 
pole to the outside on straight work. 
The turns should be thrown up one foot 
and three inches in every ten feet of 
width, or five feet on a forty foot turn. 
The stretches may be from forty-five to 
sixty feet long, and the throwing up of 
the turns should he commenced on both 
stretches for both turns and worked 
toward the apex of each. What is term- 
ed a regulation track, strictly speaking, 
is one on which the stretches and turns 
are each forty rods long, but on some 
half mile tracks the turns are forty-five 
and the stretches thirty-five rods long. 
We may say that the national associa- 
tions have neveradopted any special shape 
for a regulation track. All that is neces- 
sary is that it must be exactly 1,760 yards 
in length, whether straight-away, kite, 
oval or ring shaped. 

TO PREVENT THE SPREAD 

GLANDERS. 


OF 


One of the most dreaded diseases at- 
tacking the horse tribe, most efeared by 
horse owners and stable keepers, is the 
disease known as glanders. This disease 
makes its appearance under two special 
conditions, and is known accordingly. 
Glanders, when the nose, throat and 
lungs are the seat; Farcy whenthe glands 
of the skin, especially along the neck and 
legs, are involved. It is a disease capa- 
ble under proper conditions of be- 
ing communicated from one ani- 
mal to another and from animal to 
man. It does not only mean death to 
the horse, dog, goat, pig, etc., but also 
death to man. It is thus a very dan- 
gerous disease, and it falls to the veter- 
inarian to prevent the spread of the dis- 
ease among animals and prevent such 
spreading to persons coming in close 
contact with the animals affected. It 
must be obvious that horses should be 
examined carefully by veterinarians sev- 
eral times a year to ascertain if such a 
disease exists. 

This disease is caused by 


a special 


germ which usually gains entrance into | 


the body through the drirking water. A 
horse affected with glanders generally 
has a discharge from the nose. In drink- 
ing this discharge gets into the water 
and is taken up by another horse in 
drinking, and thus becomes exposed and 
liable to develop the disease. The dis- 
ease may show itself in a few days or it 
may take months, depending on the con- 
dition of the system of the animal. 

Other modes of contamination 
through the bedding, blankets, curry- 
combs, brushes, feeds, etc. Horse own- 
ers should know for their own protec- 
tion some of the symptoms pointing to 
this disease, in order to secure the serv- 
ices of some competent veterinarian. As 
a rule there is a discharge from the nose 
in the so-called glanders, the animal is 
more or less thin, the coat is rough as it 
is termed, and there is a swelling of the 
glands between the lower jaws. These 
symptoms often occur in other diseases, 
so that a veterinarian should be called to 
discriminate betweeen these diseases. 

Other symptoms are present only of in- 
terest to the experienced veterinarian. In 
the so-called Farcy, little swellings ap- 
pear in different parts of the body, often 
break open and discharge a peculiar kind 
of pus. To prevent the spread of such a 
disease is very important to horse own- 
ers. Such can be done to a great extent 
by having your horses examined occa- 
sionally and especially if any suspicious 
symptoms present themselves. 
having pails for horses to drink rather 
than allowing them to drink from public 
troughs, unless these troughs are thor- 
oughly and regularly washed and disin- 
fected. 

Troughs in stables should be regularly 
cleansed and disinfected. This is easily 
accomplished and does much to prevent 
disease. Along with this scrub and dis- 
infect the stalls, brushes, blankets, har- 
ness, etc., once in a while. Whitewash- 
ing is beneficial. 


are 


St. Louis, Dec. 
W. T. McGinnis, Esq. 

Dear Sir: I cheerfully recommend 
“Me’s Liniment.”’ I used it on a stallion 
last summer and took off two large 
splints and also a curb, and without lay- 
ing him up a single day. Yours truly, 

BERT HOFFMAN. 


1, 1900. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE HORSE. 


Professor Scott, of Princeton, says that 
the first horses in our Great West were 
no larger than cats; their remains are 
found in the Wasatch beds of the Eocene 
period, says ‘American Sportsman.” 
Later on these queer animals attained 
the size of sheep and showed a good 
many changes in organization. Then 
came the protophippus, which was still 
larger and had a form so much like that 
of the horse as we know him that it re- 
quires a careful examination to note the 
differences. Evidently Historian Wallace 
had not read of the animals of the so- 
called Eocene period, when he wrote his 
history on the origin of the wild horse of 
America. Prof. Wallace, unlike the 
erudite scientist of Princeton, takes his 
inventory of the animal kingdom from 
the limited assortment of beasts, birds, 
insects and reptiles, that escaped from 
Noah’s ark. 

Professor Lucas, chief paleontologist of 
the National Museum at Washington, D. 
C., has taken up the work of preparing, 
classifying and setting up the vast col- 
lection of remains of prehistoric animals 
taken from strata of late tertiary age in 
Western Nebraska. Prof. Lucas has 
discovered enough already to prove there 
were horses aplenty on this western con- 
tinent, thousands of years before Chris- 
topher Columbus discovered the country 
in 1492, Because the native Indians had 
no horses at that period, Historian Wal- 
lace, in his history of the origin of the 
wild horse, claims that all the wild 
horses on this continent are descendants 
of the Spanish horses imported early in 
the sixteenth century. And now let us 
let Prof. Lucas talk. Here is his scien- 
tific say, and it is as interesting as it is 
valuable. Speaking of the fossil horses 
of America, Professor Lucas says: 

“The most puzzling feature of Ameri- 
can fossil horses is what caused their ex- 
tinction. We know, from the evidence 
right before us, that they ranged all 
over North and South America, up until 
a period that, from the standpoint of 
geology, was quite recent, and yet, when 
the Buropeans arrived, they had long 
since disappeared, the Indians having no 
record or tradition of such animals. The 
minute the European horse was intro- 
duced in America he began to thrive, in- 
crease and multiply, and what could 
have happened in the interval between 
the extinction of American fossil horses 
—the varieties ranging in size from the 
largest Percheron to the smallest Shet- 
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European horse to render the continents 
of North and South America unfit for 
their existence .is a question that may 
never be solved.”’ 


The Grand Circuit is not a picnic. It 





ithe rule. 


Also by | 


comes nearer being a sweat shop, where 
|hard work from morning until night is 
If there are any California 
who have horses that have 
;Shown quarters in 30 seconds at the pace, 
;or 32 seconds at the trot, that imagine 
j}they can the Rockies and come 
home with a train load of money, they 
|should look up Millard Sanders who cam- 
paigned those two great mares Dolly Dil- 
lon, 2:07, and Janice, 2:08%, this year, and 
ask him about it, says the ‘California 
Breeder and Sportsman.” Mr. Sanders 
entertained me for a very pleasant half 
hour last Thursday with some of his per- 
sonal experiences on the “big ring” this 
year and I have about concluded that I 
would rather race here in California with 
an average stable than to go East with 
two or three crackerjacks. There was 
not a trainer over there this year that 
had two better trotters than the mares 
trained by Mr. Sanders. There was but 
one race where Dolly Dillon was out- 
trotted and that was at the big meeting 
at New York, and even then she won a 
heat and got third money. In the heat 
she won, she was on the outside of four 
|horses all the way, yet she and Correlia 
| Belle went to the three-quarter pole in 
1:34 and Dolly won the heat in 2:09%, 
|which Millard says is the greatest heat 
|she ever trotted in her life and equal to 
/2:06 under favorable circumstances. 
| “Why, the scoring in the average heat 
‘on the Grand Circuit,’’ said Mr. Sanders, 
“is equal to a race here in California. In 
the pacing classes I have snapped my 
watch on the horses the first eighth 
while scoring many times at 14 seconds, 
jand it is generally about 15 seconds—a 
two-minute gait. In the trotting races 
the scoring is very nearly as fast, and 
when a horse has come down for the 
word five or six times at that speed it 
begins to tell on him. One can’t figure 
very well on what a horse will do over 
there in a race by what he will show in a 
workout here. I think that a_ horse 
should,work in 2:07 here to be able to win 
in 2:10 over there. The fields are general- 
ly very large, and unless one gets away 
in front he must drive his horse very 
fast to get there, and this tells in a fast 
race where the heats are split. That un- 
beaten pacer, Dan Patch, 2:04%, was the 
greatest pacer I saw this year, and I 
would not be surprised to see him get 
the world’s record from Star Pointer next 
year. He is a wonderful horse and just 
simply outclassed everything he met. 
When they sent that Canadian horse, 
Harold H., 2:04%, against him at Mem- 
phis, the backers of the latter thought 
they had a world beater and put up their 
money on him in large amounts. Dan 
Patch took him to the half in a minute 
and it was not much of a horse race after 
that. It is class that tells when it comes 
to racing, and horses with two-minute 
speed that lack class do not make — 
racers.” 


trainers 


cross 








Brooklyn, N. Y., June 11, 1892. 
Dr. S. A. Tuttle, Boston. 

My Dear Sir: My boy Marcus is on his 
feet again, as good as ever. His recovery 
we all consider marvelous, and very fort- 
unate for him you called in the first 
stages of his severe illness of inflamma- 
tory rheumatism. He was suffering ter- 
ribly. The Plixir was applied frequently 
and with charming effect. He used it both 
internally and externally. The effect 
was noticeable each day. The disease 
seemed to spread, and very determined 
in almost all the joints. But the Elixir 
downed it, and instead of rheumatism 
crippling the boy the Elixir crippled the 
rheumatism, and the fifth day he got off 
the bed on his feet. The seventh day he 
took his position as book-keeper, where 
he was on his feet all the while, and now, 
one week after he left his bed, is as well 
as ever, and can be heard singing the 
praises of Tuttle’s Blixir. Truly, 

F. M. FAIRCHILD, 
Funeral Director, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Trainer Matt Dwyer, who stands as a 
practical examiner of the horses when 
they are led before the auction block, 
was impressed with: the power of speed 
precocity in stimuldting bidding beyond 
three figures, for he remarked to us 
after the Daly and Spier consignments 
were marketed, writes ‘Veritas’ in 
“Trotter and Pacer’: “If I were a young 
man I’d make a business of getting hold 
of youngsters having engagements, and 
would develop their speed far enough to 
show they had a chance for the stake 
money if trained on; but I would sell 
them as yearlings and two-year-olds, ac- 
cording to their promise. That is, if a 
youngster came to his speed as a year~ 
ling we would sell him that fall; but if 
he failed to strike a fast clip in his 
yearling form, yet had a good way of 
going, a disposition to try and was bred 
right, we would continue his handling 
until his two-year-old form, and :then 
sell him in time to let the buyer get 
him ready for his next year’s engage- 





land pony—and the introduction of the | 


ments.” Trainer Dwyer’s general ides 
was illustrated in the special case of 
Carrie Bel (3), 2:14%, by Lynne Bei. 
2:10%. This filly was broken as a year 
ling, trained as a two-year-old by W. B 
Coville of Three Bridges, N. J.. and sol¢ 
for $800 last year on the speed she show. 
ed. Her case proves that breeders an¢ 
trainers in the north can cope with the 
| Kentuckians and Californians, provide? 


/they adopt the method of xzhe trainers p 


these favored climes. 


A KIND ACT ON THE PART O? 
SUBSCRIBERS IS TO TELL NEIGRH- 
BORS HOW GOOD A PAPER THE 
RURAL WORLD IS, AND INDUCE 
THEM TO SUBSCRIBE FOR IT. THE 
MORE READERS OF AGRICULTURAE 
PAPERS IN A NEIGHBORHOOD THB 
BETTER IS THE NEIGHBORHOOD. 
AND THE BETTER IS THE FARMING. 
WILL NOT EVERY READER TRY TO 
HELP HIS NEIGHBORS IN THIS 
WAY? 


QNGE.IN A LIFE Ti 


to buy @ wagon if vou buy the right kind, 





ME 


HANDY 


ELECTRIG "oe 


lasts that ae under ordinary (cond atene. i vA, 


°o 
of a wagoi on 


depends upon the 
alee. rite our Electrigatee emcee 4 
8 wide Siren. Is an: 
mm 24 to 60 in. It Insts because get loose. 
pa ng hubs can’t crack or ar ats jesse, tel 
Angle steel 


a can’t rot, swell or d 
Beene ee tEEL bo. thy Baier ee. 
NOTICE TO HORSEMEN! 


**Mo’s Liniment,’’ a ti f vin, 
Sidebone, bone, — “Ossel et, Splints 

and Win without Firing: 
Gracked Heels a ‘Buckhead two-year-elds. 





W. T. McGINNIS 
506 Olive St. = St. Louis, Mo, 


FOR SALE AT AUCTION 


= gan gy Pee to American Cattle 
ub Jerseys, Females. For. catalogue 
and particulars address, 


EB. J. SMITH, Atty., 


VALLEY VIEW JACK FARM 


560 mammoth Jacks and Jennette 
16 to 16 hands,fcr sale. Write 


A. L. BSHBAUGH 
FESTUS, MO. 











AUCTIONEERS. 





LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
£49. W. se Anes » Marshall, Mo. Am 
gree and individual merit. Terms low. ~5 





s 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIO: 
moO. 


b cattle hogs, 
of patrons one gay t kno a t ‘sell then Waite tor 


(tarnished comp for Shorthorn sales com; 
: 
‘O08. P HALL. HALL, Breckenridge, Mo. 


HARRY GRAHAM, 


LIVE STOCK AND GENERAL 


teeshaanne 
Auctioneer, 
‘TaEms Low. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 











J. WEST JONES, LENOX, IOWA, and 
CAREY M. JONES, DAVENPORT, IA 
IOWA'S LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEERS 
Write before claiming dates 





PRACTICAL LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
Sales Cried Anywhere. 

Write for Dates 

CHAS .W. ZWILLY, Fremont, 0. 


RB. L. HARRIMAN, Live Stock Auctioneer? 


Bunceton, Mo. 


Up-to-date in every particular. selling 
best breeders in the country. ‘ferme low. wt, 








— Jennets and saddle Studs for sale. 


FOR Meee Somer: coutervine, m, 
H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bulls forsale. Carlinville, Il. 
FOR SALE--THBEE JACKS—For particulars 

Traxton 5 k Farm, Jonesburg, Mo, 


SADDLE STALLIONS. 
I have two registered saddle sta> 
lions, 4 years old, both well trained 
sired by Rex Denmark, at a price th 
buyer can afford to pay. Address 
TOM BASS, Mexico, Mo. 
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. | Written for the RURAL WORLD. THE OLD HOME. 
HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR THE CHIL- —- 
ome Circle (=| Mask = oultry 
O J Back to th hat bi ; be 
Again the beautiful season of Christ- |" ",.° oo ah wed wn; hock t 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. eggs or glue is mas’ is rapidly approaching, with its As brown as rough old tortoise, under 
a used in roasting throng of blessed memories, some joyful, ‘ 
IMMORTAL LIGHT. - a a tia the friendly skies; MRS. J. H. MAXWELL of Fayette 
some sad; its love and feasting and good Siento. hb tien Eek bikchien: tends de J 7 y ’ 
- t : al ‘ke gale’ will, and again the mothers all over the she elndes calinhe ' Me., won the Grove Hill challenge tro- 
Thou King 0 eeree ten = s ob land are busy planning gifts for the lit- A eed 0 ter wah 2 as aii phy cup, valued at $150, at the State 
Where bends Thy hallowed pa : tle stockings that will be hung with such ¥ . J Poultry Show at Chillicothe, Mo., last 
night? It is all coffee—pure coffee- quaint old country blooms— week. 


Since knowledge is the gaze to light 
Why dost thou now Thy halo hide? 
© heartmate’s glance, thy light is sure! 

A present star that leads me well 

To new-born joys; and wise men 
That human loves alone endure. 


tell 


Thou star Thy glance 
As moonbeams are the mirrored 
Thy light is from the holy ray 

That passed two thousand years ago! 

JOHN ABBOT CLARK. 

Mo. 


of eyes, 
day 


Lathrop, 


for the RURAL WORLD. 


CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Written 








“Circumstances define possibilities.” 





Of course they do, and “alter case 
too: but that is no reason why every 
young man and young woman should 


not make a desperate effort to be seme- 
even though wind, tide and every- 
should be against him or her, 
heaven, is not often in 


body, 
thing else 
which, thank 
this world, 


A young chap or a young lady sitting | 


“circumstances” is 
yet we some- 
pictures in this 
If your 


to whine over 
a doleful picture, and 
times see such dismal 
bright land of hustlers. 
cumstances” don’t suit our young peo- 
ple they are, why not stop whining | 
at once, get up, shake yourselves into 
life arid activity and make those that do 
suit? “Getting full’ every time a young 
fellow can borrow a quarter, or beating 
his peor old father and mother out of 
his living year after year won't do it. 
No, sir! “Circumstances’’ are made, 
sometimes—don’t always grow up in 
night, like mushrooms, just where you 
don’t expect to meet them. 


down 


as 


overgrown babies, crying for nature’s 
milk, Nature weaned you long ago, and 


told you to get your bread by the sweat | 


of your brow, and if you haven't stir 


enough about you to do it, 


ly worth two straws for this world, and | 


as for that matter not very likely to be 
much better for the next.. Slinking away 
to avoid the wear and tear of life, try- 
ing like a church mouse to make a living 
from the dinner crumbs of others won't 
do at all. You were intended for some- 
thing better than a mistletoe, to live 
upon the life juices of your neighbors— 
Don’t make decent, industrious people 
think you were utterly ruined in the 
process of “making up.’’ You ought to be 
independent young men and women— 
great, strong, stout oaks, to lift your 
heads into the heavens and meet the 
storms of life with strong, brave hearts. 
Just suppose an acorn germ, lying upon 
the ground, should just peep out into 
the sunshine, and looking up at its giant 
father, should exclaim: “Oh, I can’t 
climb so high!" “I'll creep back into my 
shell and go to sleep’—how would that 
look? Ought not the acorn to be ashamed 


of itself? 
“Circumstances” do “define possibili- 
ties,” but the author «f that expression 


did not stop there. He added, ‘““When 
we have done our best to shape them 
and “make them propitious’’ (remember, 
not till then) “we may rest satisfied that 
superior wisdom has, nevertheless, con- 
trolled them and us, and that it will be 
satisfied with us if we do all the good 
that shall then be found possible.” 

Springfield, Mo. Ww. W. WARNER. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
MAY MYRTLE’S LETTER. 
From September 1 to December 18. 

DEAR HOME CIRCLE: How long it 
seems since 1 was here among you, and 
what a busy, torrid summer we have 
had. How the birds and the flowers have 
suffered, as well as the people. 

In the early spring 1 had planned to 
have more than my usual quantity of 
blossoms, a new bed of ‘“Jack’’ roses— 
twelve 3-year-old bushes were put in the 
ground with all the care that goes with 
rose culture; to-day they are merely 
brown sticks, not a leaf, not a bit of life 
about them. My Rudbeckia hedge, which 
was a delight to every one who 
saw it last year, is a thing of memory 
now, not a good root left of all the long 
row. My aster bed had not one blossom, 
the gladioli did not bloom, everything in 
our garden and yard simply burned up. 
Two large arbor vitae trees in front of 
the house could not stand the torrid 
weather, and are nearly dead. None of 
my lilies bloomed. A large and fine spec- 
imen of English japonica, beautifully 
variegated, a shrub that I have cared 
for many years, stands a ghost in white 
garments, to sadden me every time I 
look that way. I have left it hoping that 
a bit of life might lie dormant at the 
roots, but my hope grows fainter each 
day. 

If the plants have suffered, what of the 
birds? After I found one dying close to 
a hydrant .in the yard, I put out vessels 
of water in many places, and at the cis- 
tern placed a large platter to catch the 
waste water, and birds of every variety 
came there daily to drink and bathe. 
Down in the chicken yard ihe birds grew 


so tame that robins, mocking birds, 
blackbirds, blue jays, redbirds, doves, 
sparrows and many other kinds of 


“feathered friends’’ came fluttering down 
from the trees to eat the food we gave 
to the chickens. We did not begrude 
them a share, only added more to the 
supply, so that each should have plenty. 
It did hurt our feelings slightly to have 
them eat so much of the fruit—and fruit 
so very scarce, but their morning ma- 
tins paid for it, and this is God’s world 
—not ours—and the birds are His crea- 
ture, as well as we. 

We planted a fall garden, and how it 
did grow! Beans, beets, peas, turnips, 
lettuce, radishes fairly racing upward. 
“There are so many good letters appear- 
ing in each issue of the RURAL 
WORLD that it would be difficult to 
say who writes the best. It seems to 
me that the RURAL WORLD grows in 
excellence along all lines, and in each 
special department, so that I do not see 
how any good farmer could do without 
it. By the way, a recipe for putting up 
tomatoes that I saw in the paper last 
year was tried by us with perfect suc- 
cess. It is worth repeating: Scald and 
peel nice, round, medium-sized ripe to- 
matoes, put them in Mason self-sealing 
jars, without slicing, leave them whole. 
Pour boiling water from the tea kettle 
in the jars, letting it run over until all 
the air bubbles disappear. Seal and piace 


I know! | 


'|in a boiler of hot water 





strong and of delicious flavor. 
Some coffees are varnished with 
a cheap coating of eggs, glue or 
other equally noxious substances. 


The sealed 
quality an 


ackage insures uniform 
freshness. 





and let the cans 


| boil an hour or two. Set the boiler aside 
and let the cans remain in the water un- 
til perfectly cold, then tighten the cov- 
ers and set away in a cool, dark place. 
The lady who gave this valuable recipe 
|said: ‘Never use an old rubber.” I 
heeded the admonition, and at this late 
date wish to thank her for a recipe 
|which is invaluable. The tomatoes re- 
tain their flavor, are firm enough to 


| slice for table use, 


| cherries, 
| blackberries, 


“cir- | 


and 1 did not lose one 
can in twenty. 

I have put up much fruit this season, 
beginning with gooseberries, currants, 
strawberries, raspberries, 
and peaches. My 
do not care for preserves of the 
old-time sweet kind, but we each like 
our fruit in palatable sauce with just 
enough sugar to prevent acidity. I have 


plums 
family 


made considerable jelly, as that is some- 
thing our grandchildren are especially 
fond of, “and though I do say it, as 
|shouldn’t,” I never saw finer jelly in 
|eolor or flavor. 

Across the way still live and toil 
our good friends and neighbors, the 
|Rembaughs. They expect to clear $1,000 
on their garden this year, besides aver- 
jaging 1,000 loaves of bread daily. Miss 


a | 
}is visiting an uncle at Winfield, 
| while 


| 


you are hard- ; 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Don’t sit there starving, and like great | eral 
| bread business. 


} ance 





Florence is taking a little vacation, and 
Kansas, 
Carolyn is at home managing sev- 
servants, and superintending the 
Her particular province 
is the “salt rising bread,’’ which is de- 
licious. She still sells potato chips, and 
has several customers in outside towns. 
After my description of this remarkable 
family last year, ‘Miss Carrie was del- 
uged with letters from all over the 
States, but whoever corresponds with 


|} this young lady will make her acquaint- 


in the regular way. She may be 
romantic, but she is not foolish, and she 
values herself too highly to respond to 
the attempts of strangers to draw her 
into correspondence; nevertheless she is 
worth her weight in gold, and whoever 


wins her will possess a jewel above 
price. 
I am writing this letter by lamplight 


and using a very fractious fountain pen. 
If there are errors, the printer is exon- 
erated beforehand. I have so much to 
Say, am in a real gossipy mood, as you 


can see, but it grows late and I will bid 
you each a kind good-night. 
MAY MYRTLE. 


N. 
been mailed the first of September, but 
was in someway overlooked, and was 
supposed to have found its way to the 
editor's waste basket. 
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Engulfed in Fire. 





Away yonder in the dim eld of years, 
on a day in August during a protracted 
drouth of several weeks’ duration, two 
emigrant wagons with their loads of 
humanity and goods usually carried by 
people removing to a new country, camp- 
ed on the level area just east of the 
Hollow. 

They had traveled many miles that day 
and were considerably wearied. They 
cleared the brush away from around the 
wagons, secured their horses, ate a hasty 
supper; the men, of whom there were 
five, chatted on incidents of their jour- 
ney, smoked their pipes, retired to rest 
and were soon in dreamland. 

Ere long they were awakened by a 
crackling and roaring sound approach- 
ing from the north. They soon discov- 
ered that a woods fire of wide scope was 
sweeping down upon them. The families 
were roused, and all worked assiduously 
with such tools as they had to widen 
and extend the space surrounding them. 

The fire came on apace, great volumes 
of smoke enveloped them, and the heat 
became intense. They had enlarged the 
space to quite a width and ignited. the 
dead grass, which had burned away 
from them, leaving a blackened area im- 
mediately around them. The new-made 
fire burned southward, intensifying the 


heat. 
The women and children’ retreated 
within the interior of the canvas-cov- 


ered wagons and suffered untold misery. 
The men watched and worked to save 
their lives and preserve their property, 
and endured agony beyond description. 
The horses remained stupidly docile, 
thoroughly subdued by the situation. It 
was a night of horror amidst smoke and 
heat. 

The light of morning revealed a fear- 
ful picture of desolation. Surrounded by 
blackened timber and debris, the air sti- 
fling with smoke and the heat only par- 
tially allayed, the men with blistered 
hands and faces and those within the 
wagons nearly dead with suffocation and 
fright. The pangs of thirst had become 
almost intolerable. Two of the men 
worked their way through the smolder- 
ing fire and smoke to the depths of the 
Hollow and obtained a supply of water. 

The day was passed without an at- 
tempt to move, only utilized in appeas- 
ing their hunger, caring for their horses 
and viewing the environments. Another 
night came down upon them, the smoke 
and heat were far less intense than on 
the previous night, yet it was one of 
much suffering. The men alternated in 
bringing water from the Hollow, and 
they managed to o®tain some rest to- 
wards morning, but withal were in a 
pitiable state and almost at their last 
resource for paliating the misery of their 
situation. 

As the day broke they began arrange- 
ments for an exodus from their almost 
insufferable predicament. Two of the 
men went ahead, and with laborious and 
painful efforts made the road as clear 
as possible and the teams and wagons 
slowly wended their way through the 
desolation. Thus they traveled for sev=> 
eral miles southward and emerged from 
the burned district. They reached the 
National road and were soon at How- 
ard’s Point, where they sojourned for a 
few days, and with care recovered suf- 
ficiently to continue their westward jour- 
ney. DYPE. 

Effingham Co., Ill. 





| 


B.—This letter was supposed to have ; 





wealth of childish 
the chimney place on Christmas eve. 
mothers, 
of 
feast, 


a love and faith by 
Ah, 
you may well plan for the hap- 
your boys and girls on this 
for even though the doll may 
broken and the whistle cease to 
sound, the pleasure given has made a 
lasting impression for good on the un- 
formed character. One of the most cele- 
brated divines and educational writers in 
America has said that a child’s useful- 
ness in after life is in proportion to its 


piness 
holy 
soon be 


pleasure when young. If this be true, is 
it not well to economize in some other 
way in order to gratify the reasonable 
desires of the children? They will not 
now appreciate all your love and self- 
sacrifice, but years hence, when your 
fair-haired baby girl is bending over a | 
pile of Christmas stockings herself, the | 
tears will flow as she recalls what her 
mother did for her. 

But how far I am getting from what 


I started out to say, and that is, a few 


words about the new books. It is nat- 
ural, however, as holiday cheer and 
beautiful books are inseparably linked 
in the writer's mind, owing to the early 
associations of a congenial home circle 
where books were freely given and treas- 
ured above all other tokens. 

I wish I could impress upon every 
mother who reads this the educational 
advantages of really good books, not the 
cheap, poorly gotten up toy books that 


are a positive injury to the child, or the 
flimsy editions of the classics, popular on 


account ot their cheapness; but first 
class children’s books, beautiful in 
thought, faultless in diction, well-print- 
ed and aristically illustrated, such as 
the works of. Louisa May Alcott, our 
dear Amy Q. Blanchard, Laura Rich- 
ards, Sarah Orme Jewett, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps and others too numerous 
to mention. Do not ignore the classics 
most certainly, but pave the way to 
them by giving the children all that is 


best in the realms of juvenile literature. 
And above all, do not through ignorance 
or carelessness commit the wrong of al- 
lowing your twelve or fourteen year old 
daughter to form a taste for the Mary 
J. Holmes’ style of stories, not that they 
are morally bad, but they are insipid and 
untrue to life. 

For the benefit of the busy mother who 
has but little leisure to devote to the se- 
lection of books, I will call attention to 
sume of the favorites of this season. 
“Her Sixteenth Year,”’ by Helen Dawes 
Brown, is a sequel to a charming little 
story which appeared several years ago 
—‘Little Miss Phoebe Gay.” In this later 
story we again meet the dear little he- 
roine, no longer a child, but standing on 
the delightful brink where womanhood 
and childhood meet. The book is full of 
high purpose and noble aspirations. 
“Betty of Old Mackinaw," by Frances 
Margaret Fox. This story is a descrip- 
tion of a summer which Betty and her 
two small brothers spend with an aunt 
while their mother and father are in 
Europe. The mischief loving young peo- 
ple have some harrowing adventures. On 
the whole, though, Betty is a sweet, love- 


able child. The marginal illustrations 
render the book especially bright and 
attractive. 

“Christmas Eve at Romney Hall,” 


written and illustrated from pencil draw- 
ings by Jessie MacGregor. An exquisite- 
ly beautiful Christmas creation is this 
volume of dainty verse with its artistics 
illustrations. It is, indeed, ‘ta moonlit 
land of dreams,"’ wherein a little child 
revels in strange sights. It will prove 
not only a lovely souvenir for the chil- 
dren, but will be appreciated by their 
elders as well. 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” for young peo- 
ple will doubtless be a very popular 
holiday book. The clever adaption from 
the original is made by Grace Duffie 
3oylan and Ike Morgan. The language 
is so simple that it can be easily under- 
stood by children. The book is profusely 
illustrated. A companion volume a 
children’s edition of the old-time favor- 
ite, “‘Helen’s Babies,’’ and the mothers 
who laughed and cried over it will hail 
this pretty edition with pleasure for 
their own boys and girls. 

A glance at the list of books for the 
wee, small tots, shows that Santa Claus 
has not forgotten them while making 
so much that is good for their older 
brothers and sisters. “Kids of Many 
Colors,” is a very handsome juvenile 
book, made up of quaint verses, descrip- 
tive of the life and customs of the chil- 
dren in all lands and climes. The nu- 
merous illustrations of the queer little 
people are most amusing. The ‘Guess 
Book,"’ by L. J. Bridgman, is one of the 
cleverest children’s books of the season. 
On every other page is a verse which 
propounds a riddle for the young philos- 
opher, if after puzzling his little brain 
for the solution, he has ‘‘to give it up,” 
his curiosity will not go unsatisfied, as 
the answer is given in a picture on the 
next page. 

“An Alphabet of Birds and an Alpha- 
bet of Wild Flowers,’ by Gertrude 
Keely, are both entertaining and in- 
structive and are rather more advanced 
than the name would suggest. 

Trimble Co., Ky. E. R. PARKER. 
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SICK KIDNEYS CURED FREE. 

Dr. LeRoy’s new treatment will cure all diseases 
of the Kidneys, Bladder and Stomuch. A 6 day’s 
treatment with a little book of medical advice worth 
hundreds of dollars will sent a to readers of 
this paper. Send a 2-cent ae pay postage 
Address, The Dr. LeRoy Medical Co., vanaville. 
Ind. Box 617. 





LEARN TO KEEP STILL. 


A Philadelphian who knew Dr. Rixey, 
Mrs. McKinley’s physician, when he was 
a student in that city, called on him in 
Washington and was invited to luncheon. 
The Philadelphian asked to be excused 
because of chronic indigestion, which 
prevented his eating luncheon. 

“‘Nonsense,”’ said Dr. Rixey. “I have 
asked you to luncheon because I want to 
give you a good lecture, You are suf- 
fering from restlessness, not dyspepsia. 
In the five minutes you have been sitting 
opposite to me you have looked at your 
watch four times, fumbled with the seal 
on your watch chain, twirled the handle 
of your umbrella when you didn’t stop to 
run your fingers through your hair and 
have talked incessantly without having 
anything particular to say. You simply 
waste your nervous force. Learn to keep 
still when you can and not to bother 
yourself about trifles that do not con- 
cern you. If patients knew how to do 





nothing at the proper time, half the 
nerve doctors’ occupation would be 
gone.”’ 


Back to the dear old homestead, 
from the city’s grime, 


away 


With memories warm and tender we'll 
wander at Christmas-time. 
II. 
Back to the home of boyhood; back to 


the winding creek 

Where the minnows swam and mocked 
us; back to the doors that creak 

On the ancient barn at feed-time, in the 
lot where the jimpson grows; 

To the orchard, stripped of verdure; to 
the woods-lot packed with snows— 

Back to the odd old farmhouse, its shin- 
gles all curled with rime, 

For a visit with father and mother, 
we're’ going at Christmas-time. 


IIl. 


Back to the lane where often we trudged 

on the way to school, 

drove to the village early, when the 

grasses with dew were cool; 

Back to the old oak table, to the grace 
that was humbly said 

By the reverent, godly sire, 
tion of daily bread— 

Back to the pure and tender, 
warm, high bed to climb, 

With grateful hearts we are going, re- 


Or 


for our por- 


in the 


joicing, at Christmas-time. 
—Selected. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD 


KATE AND DAVID. 





(Part Second.) 

When spring came David went to 
work in a business like manner, and ran 
a survey for a water ditch, intending to 
take water from the river on to the land. 
He was disappointed, however, in his 
hopes, and found out that water would 
not run up hill. It was provoking to see 
an abundance of water, and plenty of 
land, both apparently handy. The water 
could be taken on to the land; it was 
not impossible to do it, but it would take 
more money to get it there than David 
ever expected to own. About fifteen miles 
farther up the river,-he thought he could 
successfully get water to irrigate a piece 
of low land. 

He proposed taking down the house 
and moving it up there. Kate told him 
that a rolling stone never gathered any 
moss. David said that a sitting hen 
never got fat. Kate didn’t like to argue 
much on that subject, for once she had 
an experience with a sitting hen, but 
that was long ago, way back in '65, when 
David and she took their wedding tour 
across the plains. When they arrived at 
Farwest, their cash was all gone; the 
stock, too, except Jim and Polly, and 
these, with the wagon, they had to sell 
to pay a debt they owed. Kate had been 
sewing for an old lady, who gave her a 
sitting of eggs and a sitting hen, telling 
her that she would have to raise some 
chickens, and sell or trade eggs to buy 
their supply of small ware, such as soap, 
tobacco and other little needed articles. 

When David saw the hen and eggs he 
asked Kate how long it took a ben to sit 
on eggs to hatch chicks. Kate told him 
that the lady said three weeks or three 
months, she couldn't remember which, 
David said he didn’t believe there were 
any chicks in the eggs. Kate said, ‘‘Ah, 
yes there are.’’ What bothered her most 
was that she didn’t know what they 
would have for the chicks to eat. David 
said that was a sensible idea. He said, 
“We have all we can do to feed our- 
selves, Kate; you just fry them eggs for 
supper, and do that old hen up in good 
shape for dinner to-morrow; it will be 
Sunday, so let’s have a square meal once 
more.”’ 

David said the eggs were fine, but Kate 
never could forget that old sitting hen. 

Well, to return to my subject. Kate 
gave consent move. David went to 
the place in question and made a dug- 
out, into which he moved the family. 
The dugout was afterwards used for a 
milk cellar. He then took down the 
house and hauled the logs and lumber, 
or old Nig and Granny did the hauling, 
and David drove them. Rebuilding the 
house proved slow work, as David was 
obliged to work away from home. On 
Saturdays he came home and on Sun- 
days he worked on the house. 

I think the Lord would forgive him for 
breaking the Sabbath, as it might be 
called the work of necessity. 

At last the house was finished and oc- 
cupied by the family. Things began to 
look home-like once more. The two old- 
est girls were working away from home. 

One night when David was returning 
home it began to storm and grew very 


to 


|'dark, so dark that he lost his way in 
the sand hills and wandered about for 
hours. Tired, heartsick and weary he 


stopped and peered into the darkness. 
Away in the distance he saw a light, and 
although he thought it was not in the 
direction of his home, he decided to go 
to it. And, as the star led the wise men 
to the Babe of Bethlehem, so also did 
the light that Kate had placed at the 
window lead David safe to his own home 
and loved ones. 

About two years on that place with 
no water to irrigate with, made David 
anxious to move. One day a home-seek- 
er came along and bought the improve- 
ments. David was happy and sang: 


“I've traveled about a bit in my time, 
And of troubles I’ve seen a few, 

But found it better in every clime 

To paddle my own canoe.” 


David told Kate that the poet that 
composed that song knew his. business. 
Kate said she knew nothing about the 
poet’s canoe, but that there were a good 
many paddling their canoes, and if a 
few should drop overboard David would 
find it tough paddling to keep her afloat 
and steer clear of the snags and break- 
ers along the way. 

Now, we will bid Kate and David good- 
by and wish them a Merry Christmas. 

Bingham Co., Idaho. J. R. H. 





APPLE SOUFFLE.—Stew one and a 
quarter pounds of apples till r d to 
a pulp in a very little water, which pass 
through a hair sieve and mix with one 
well-beaten. egg. Beat the yolks of two 
eggs with two ounces of sugar for ten 
minutes, then add to them two ounces of 
blanched almonds, all finely chopped; 
add this to the apple puree, and mix in 
at the last the whites of the two eggs 
beaten to a very stiff froth. Pour the 
whole into a deep dish and bake in a 
moderate oven 25 minutes. 


a 








POULTRY AND ITS 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I come to 
give my experience with poultry, and to 
ask some questions, hoping some more 
experienced party than I will answer 
them. I have not the luxury of an in- 
cubator or bone cutter. I am just a ‘‘one 
horse poultry raiser.’’ I have 50 hens for 
this winter. 

The first important item is warm 
quarters and a wind brake for cold, blus- 
try days. I have a floored henhouse 
with roost poles across the narrow way. 
Beneath the roosts there is a platform 
to catch droppings. The entire floor is 
free for the run of fowls on bad, cold 
days. In one corner of the house there 
is a dust bath box for lime and ashes; 
in another corner a box of sand. I heat 
all the eggshells and charcoal and beat 
them up for a change of grit. 

As to feed, I have a gallon bucket and 
Save every scrap and crumb during the 
day, and sweet milk, or if I have not 
the milk, greasy dish water is used to 
soak the scraps in. If this is not thick 
enough I thicken it with wheat bran. 
This is the breakfast, with a little wheat 
or corn. At noon I give about one quart 
of wheat for the hens to scratch and 
peck at. At night I give corn alone. 

How much corn would be a good feed? 
Would one gallon be too much or too 
little for 50 hens? I want to feed just 
enough to keep them in fair order and 
am anxious to get lots of eggs. 

I hear there is “bone meal’ or some 
kind of meal or something to make hens 
lay. I would like to hear about it, and 
the price and where to get it, and if it 
really pays to buy it. DEE. 

Monroe City, Mo. 


GREAT PIGEON 


MANAGEMENT. 





FARMING. 





A remarkable new industry in America 
—that of pigeon raising on a most exten- 
sive scale—has been successfully inau- 
gurated by J. Y. Johnson of Los An- 
geles, Cal., says a correspondent of the 
“Globe Democrat.” 

Mr. Johnson has established the only 
pigeon ranch in the world. His ranch is 
twenty times as large as any pigeon 
farm in Europe. It contains 15,000 adult 
pigeons, it sends to market 260 dozen 
squabs every month, and it nets its pro- 
prietor the comfortable income of $12,000 
per annum. 

Mr. Johnson didn’t have a cent when 
he started three years ago. Now his 
plant is worth at the very least $30,000. 
The cost of feeding these birds amounts 
to almost $15 per day. These pigeons pro- 
duce on an average the year round close 
to 3,500 squabs a month. If allowed to 
breed uninterruptedly through the year 
these birds and their progeny would have 
produced 160,000 pigeons. Under the same 
conditions, with adequate housings and 
food the offspring would amount to over 
a million birds at the end of two years. 

This great family eats half a big 
wagon load of screenings, eight sacks of 
wheat and about twelve gallons of boiled 
meat daily. In addition to this they are 
given four barrels of stale bread, soaked 
in water throughout the week. 

The ranch covers an area of eight 
acres, with six gigantic lofts, each of 
which is crowded to its utmost capacity, 
and is honeycombed both inside and out 
with nests. Three years ago Proprietor 
Johnson selected his site upon the Los 
Angeles river bed in the suburbs of the 
city. The sandy bluffs upon which the 
ranch is located are adjacent to a clear 
streamlet of running water that affords 
the birds every opportunity for bathing 
and the gravel necessary to their well- 
being. 

The ranch was started with 2,000 birds, 
purchased from one man, and, at that 
time, the largest pigeon farm in the 
world. So rapidly have the birds in- 
creased, however, that with all the pres- 
ent accommodations there are many 
nests upon the ground. The main loft is 
26 feet wide, 60 feet long, 10 feet high at 
the eaves, and 18 feet high at the apex. 
Ten tiers of nests run about the entire 
outside of this building. Every particle 
of space is utilized. The interior is filled 
with tiers of nests extending from the 
ground to the ceiling, there being eight 
narrow passage ways by which the birds 
approach their homes. A large number 
of the original nests were made with tin 
oil cans, the front of the can. being 
removed and in its place a wooden block 
inserted in which had been cut a suitable 
entrance way. This gave a _ positively 
rat-proof nest. The birds increased so 
rapidly that the owner found the manu- 
facture of tin nests for all the birds im- 
possible. Consequently many are pro- 
vided with nests made of small fruit 
boxes. The big loft contains about 4,500 
nests. All told there are more than 
15,000 nests upon the ranch. 

Two men, Mr. Johnson and his assist- 
ant, do all the work of the great pigeon 
farm. Every morning rounds are made 
of the nests, and marketable young 
squabs are selected. These are dropped 
in a crate to remain until evening, when 
they are dressed. The nests are thor- 
oughly disinfected once each week with 
a solution of carbolic acid sprayed with 
a large compressed air syringe. In ad- 
dition they are frequently sprinkled with 
sulphur and insect powder. 

Being well and abundantly fed, the 
birds are fat and prolific. The craw of a 
squab is always distended with a fistful 
of grain and one can almost see the little 
gluttons grow. Sometimes a nest will! 
eontain a pair of fat ‘“‘squealers’’ three 
weeks old, and also two newly laid eggs 
upon which the mother has already be- 
gun to sit. . 

Red-tailed hawks are the worst ene- 
mies of the pigeons. Next come rats. 
Great precautions have been taken 
against these foes, however, and the — 
is comparatively slight. 

In the morning the pigeons come out in 
the sunlight in thousands. It is a pic- 
turesque sight to see a great cloud of 
these birds circling over the ranch in 
kaleidoscopic spirals, shifting, changing, 
a mass of gray and white flutterers—then 
swarming to the ground for the morning 
meal. After that comes the hegira to 
the banks of the streamlet where the 
pigeons drink and bathe. Suddenly the 
birds become restless, one starts for the 
lofts, and, in a second, they are all 
a-wing. 

A remarkable fact in connection with 





this place is that the pigeons never leave 
the ranch, and it is seldom that one ever 
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gets beyond the large 
surrounds the ranch. 

When selecting their houses the 
bird takes possession of a coop first, 
the female flies excitedly around, making 
a pretense of finding a better location. 
As she flies past the various coops occu- 
pied by the males, each one tries to coax 
her to take up her abode with him. When 
she finally selects a companion he drives 
her out, perhaps three or four times; if 
she persists in returning they are mated. 
In pigeon life the male bird is inciined 
to be fickle. He has but one mate, yet he 
does not hesitate to send languishing 
glances and coo at other lady birds. This 
is tolerated by his mate, who is always 
faithful until he gets sick or dies, then 


wire fence that 
male 
then 


she seeks another partner without de- 
lay. 
The nesting begins when the pigeons 


are about six months old. 
setting, and it generally 
days for the eggs to hatch. The male 
bird divides the time on the nest with 
his mate, going on duty about 9 in the 
morning, giving her an hour or two to 
fly around, eat, drink and take her bath. 

At three weeks the squabs are ready 
for market, and by the time they are 
fairly out of the way, the mother bird is 
ready to lay more eggs. 

In the moulting season, during the fall, 
the crop of squabs falls off one-fourth. 
Generally speaking, the price of squabs 
averages all the way from $1.25 to $4 per 
dozen. In Los Angeles about $3 per dozen 
is the usual price. During the season 
when they are scarce they sometimes 
bring as high as $10 a dozen, 


Two eggs is a 
takes about 18 





TURKEYS FOR BREEDING. 





In the selecting of breeding turkeys 
nothing should be overlooked. The item 
of weight is one that should receive con- 
sideration, but it is not by any means 
the whole thing. It is very natural for a 
big bird to make a strong impression on 
the buyer, but the “bigness’’ may be an 
offset to some bad points. Do not be 
caught by it, says the “N. Y. Farmer.” 

Syinmetry and beauty are elements that 
should not be forgotten, and sometimes 
are quite as valuable as weight. Then, 
too, the weight of a bird may be poorly 
distributed, being in non-edible form 
such as shanks and fat. A bird weigh- 
ing several pounds less than another 
may have more edible meat, because of its 
better form and characteristics. 

When selecting a turkey for breeder, 
choose one that has a long, deep body 
and full breast. This will indicate a 
good supply of lean meat in the places 
where it will be the most valuable, that 
is, on the breasts. The thighs should be 
stout, which means greets: proportion 
of meat on them. 

For the same reason the legs should be 
as short as it is possible to get them. 
Long shanks, whether in poultry or swine 
or cattle or sheep, mean lack of meat 
and increase of sinew. 





One of the best ways of supplying 
ground bone is to keep it in a box where 
the fowls can help themselves, 


Common sand is a poor substitute for 
gravel. Is is neither coarse enough nor 
sharp enough to answer the purpose. 
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FOR THE SURE CURE 
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write, J, 0. PETIT, M. D., 1216 Olive St., St. Louis, 
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Modern Heating “% 


313 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Merchants Exchange. 
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steam or hot water system. 
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PURE BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES. 
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Reduced Prices—Pure bred poutiers 26 years’ 
experience; shi fowls and y +s almost every 
state; cat’log. Mrs. K. Griffith, Bowling Green, Mo 


ASTHMA CURE (to stay cured.) For question 
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W. H. K. King (Regular sae 2 ears exper- 
fence). Success unsurpassed. CARTHAGE, MO. 
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ROCKY HILL POULTRY FARM 
Has Big Pekin Ducks at $2.50 and $3.00 per tri 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys; Big yearling toms 38. 06 
each, hens $1.50 and $2.v0; y yoene Sateese of best 
breeding $5.00 per trio. Omen A eres wantthem 
at above prices. A, SHAW, 
McKittrick, Mo. 





Manager of Fruit and Poultry Farm . 
Wanted—Good salary and interest in poult 
Houses, Gardens, cows, etc. etc., free. One mi e 
from town. Write at once to James M. Rogers, 
Elsberry, Mo. 
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Pain - Killer 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Som Throat, 
Diptheria, Rheumatism and 
all ail Winter complaints. It 


Kills Pain, } 


Internal or External. 
There are many kinds of pain, ? 
but there is only one Pain-Killer. 


Keep it by you. Beware of imitations. 
only the genuine.—Perry Davis.’ 


Sold Everywhere. %e & 50c per bottle. 


Buy 











YSELF CURED 3:<:2i:22 
SRURUEMENE SSE 


a Bever‘at ine 
me ee 


tars. Mary Baldwin, Box 1212 L., a. 





gaickly a, Cured 
NO PAIN. NO DANGER 
NO PAY UNTIL CURED. 


W.A. LEWIN, M.D. “ston 
MERINO American 


“"“and Delaine. 
Greatest World’s Fair Winners. Best purpose 
sheep. 100 fine brood ewes, shear from 10 to 20 Ibs, 
at $5.00 tor quick sale. Extra rams 
Le E Shattuck, Stanberry, Mo. 








South “ke Rams and Berkshire Pigs. 


Bither sex. Individual merit and choice breeding 
my motto. Stock sold worth the money. Call on 


or address Cc. A. McCUE, 
Auxvasse, Mo. 


Active Farmers 


WANTED to sell an article every farmer 
needs, No canvassing; will not interfere 
with your regular work; stay at home 
and your customers come to you. Write 
for particulars. 


BLAKE BROS., BOX B, Galesburg, Michigan 


IMPROVED CHESTER wentes 
of allages both sexes for sale. Ist. p ag 
boar Mo. State Show as well as four other prizes,cal) 


onorwrie  H. RAUSCHER & SON, 
ASHTON, MO. 











BERKSHIRES. 





Berkshires and Shorthorns. 
Large E - \ Bovtastte Fis, r pair, $10.00. Two 
extra good Bho rthorn bull calves » rite me for pri- 
E. BURGESS, Macedonia, Phelps Co., Mo. 
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sale. Ready now for servi 
H. R. JACKSON, Prep., 
Benton, Illinois. 
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175 LB pa bag ible to record, big boned, 
Slits ame fellows. Bat ‘action or your money beck. 


kind and same price. 
Spies, Breeding Co.. St. Jacob, Ill. 
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FULTON, MO. 
Breeders of the best strains g Lape Sie! hogs. 
Registered Jersey cattle ong lymouth Rock chi 
Young stock for sale at all times. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 
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Ae cautie iat art ‘38 SSURING, Box Box 13, Meiville, 
Illinois (Near St. Toute) 
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POLAND-CHINAS. Sotoce®, Pai: 
ar merit =i. 
RGAN, Carmi, White Co., Ill. , 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
and W. P. ROCKS. 


Ohoice young stock for sale. Address. 
R. 8. THOMAS, R. F. D. No. 4, Carthage, Mo 


ings crated. Write 

















Dasee-Jereey and Chester White 
na og No screen- 


Or ist %. 
YES, Ames, Ill. 


Duroc-Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! p/c2cing. 
capenaes et eeeranee OC WAGHNER. Pana Ill.” 


WHOLESALE 


Do you need F ict Feed ae, Feed 
Coo Cider Mills or ony Dorms Machine: w 
can save you wos money and furnish 
class goods. We have been 40 years in t 
Address. 


ness and solicit correspondence. 








e 
‘ou first 


H. REINSTEDLER IMPLEMENT CO., 
Nos. 1104 to 1108 N. 3rd St. 
ST. LOUIS MC. 





J. E. HAYNES, Ames, 
that his herds of hogs 
and Duroe-Jerseys) are in good thrifty 
condition, despite the high-priced feed- 
stuff and that he has some exceedingly 
fine spring boars and gilts for sale at liv- 
ing prices; Duroc-Jerseys or Chester 
Whites. Mr. F. R. Ames, a late resi- 
dent of Ames, but now of Sheller, IIL, 
carried off overland from Mr. Haynes’ 
herd a pair of ‘cherries’ (Duroc-Jer- 
seys) that will doubtless make improve- | 
ment in the farm herds of his (Jefferson) 
County. 


Ill, writes us 


Busi- | 


(Chester Whites | 





ABOUT BREEDS. 


Victorias, Cheshires and Tamworths. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: If there are 
breeders of small, large and medium 
Yorkshires, the Cheshires, Tamworths 
and Victorias in Missouri and Illinois, it 
may pay them to advertise, as samples 
of each breed are ‘wanted in this vicinity. 

We would like to have given the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of these named 
breeds. The length of the Victoria, like 
that of the small Yorkshire, seems to be 
two and one-third times its depth; but is 
it not a larger hog, or as large, as the 
Chester White? Its ear seems not to be 
so erect as that of the small Yorkshire. 
Is not the medium Yorkshire as long as 
the Chester White? Is not the Cheshire 
as long as the Chester White? 

THOS. L. BEAZLEY. 

Mo. . 


Boone Co., 


THE NAME VICTORIA—Prof. Shaw 
says in his book, “The Study of Breeds,” 
has been given to two breeds or types of 
swine, essentially distinct in their ori- 
gin. The first originated with the late 
Col. F. D. Curtis, Kirby Homestead, 
Chariton, N. Y., in 188. Col. Curtis was 
a well-known breeder of hogs and writer 
on the subject of hog breeding and feed- 
ing. The Curtis Victorias were formed 
by crossing native herds with the By- 
field, Yorkshire and Suffolk breeds. 

The other Victorias originated with 
George Davis of Indiana about 1870, and 
were the result of the amalgamation of 
four distinct breeds, viz.: The Poland- 
China, Chester White, Berkshire and 
Suffolk. This breed is protected by an 
association and by registration. 

As to size the Victoria is classed as.a 
medium breed, along with or a little be- 
low the Poland-China, while the Ches- 
ter Whites are classed among the large 
breeds—“‘if they are not indeed the larg- 
est of the American or British breeds." 
In form, size and other characteristics, 
excepting in color, which is white, the 
Victorias are quite like the Berkshires. 
THE CHESHIRE breed as now exist- 
ing, originated in Jefferson County, N. 
Y., about 50 years ago. The old English 
breed of that name is virtually extinct. 
The breed is the result of crosses be- 
tween the large Yorkshire, the Suffolk 
and native white hogs of the neighbor- 
hood. Cheshires were first exhibited at 
the New York State Fair in 1859 by A. P. 
Clark of New York, and in 1870 they won 





| the Pork Packers’ prize of $500 for best 
| 


pen of the St. Louis 
Fair. 

In size the Cheshires are classed with 
the middle breeds and are well adapted 
to what may be termed average condi- 
tions, possessing early maturing quali- 
ties in a marked degree. In many in- 
stances they have been made to dress 
400 pounds when nine months old. They 
have fair grazing qualities and are very 
docile. In general appearance the Che- 
shires are neat, refined, smooth, well pro- 
portioned and active in movement. They 
are white, are not quite so large as the 
Berkshires, not so deep in body, and are 
more erect in ear. 

THE TAMWORTH is an English breed, 
and is thought to be one of the oldest 
and purest breeds in Britain. As long 
ago as the beginning of the last century 
they were noted for the large propor- 
tion of lean meat which they produced, 
but originally they were long in limb and 
short, flat in rib, slow feeders and late 
in maturing, but active, hardy, good 
rustlers and very prolific. They have 
been much improved. They are long 
bodied, smooth, fairly deep, rather too 
long a snout, strong, straight legs, easy 
carriage and active in movement. They 
are not so massive as the Chester 
Whites, not so wide, deeper in propor- 
tion to width and somewhat more 
arched in the back. Their heads are 
lighter, snouts longer and ear smaller 
and more erect. Their color is a red or 
bright chestnut. They are good rustlers, 
so are well adapted for pasture pork pro- 
duction. In quality of meat they are 
said to excel other breeds in the propor- 
tion of lean meat to fat. Tamworth 
sows are unexcelled for prolificacy. 


METHODS OF CURING PORK AND 
SAUSAGE. 


pigs exhibited at 


Editor RURAL WORLD: As this Is the 
time of year tor butchering, it is a good 
time for your readers to give methods of 
curing meat, sausage, etc. I will give 
the following: 

TO CURE PORK.—For 500 pounds of 
meat make a mixture as follows: Salt, 

quarts, saltpetre, half-pound; sugar, 
one pound; pepper, half-pound. Dissolve 
the saltpetre in a little warm water, then 
mix the ingredients thoroughly. Rub this 
}on the meat, piece by piece, being careful 
| not to miss the little open spaces, and 
|especially the lower ends of hams and 
shoulders. Make three such applications 
during a period of about two weeks, ow- 
jing somewhat to the state of the 
weather. 

About one week after the third appli- 
leation, take warm water and wash off 
any mixture that may remain undis- 
|solved. Now let drain one or two hours. 
| Then take powdered borax and rub thor- 
;oughly so as to look slightly foamy. Be 
|sure to put plenty of this on the leg 
jends of hams and shoulders. Smoke im- 
mediately and let hang in smokehouse 
or any place convenient. We have tried 
to keep out bugs by packing in wood 
| ashes, bran and oats, but found nothing 
;satisfactory. The application of borax 











ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE! 


I have about 800 recorded, high class 
ioned goats that I will sell at a reasonable 
se scanned from any standpoint. 


Address 


and medium class does and a few old fash- 
price. I am in a position to fill any orders 
W. T. McINTIRE, Agent, 


Kansas City Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 








FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of 
"% 


best families at farmers’ prices. 


Write for what you 


, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. 


W. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ills. 
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10 EXTRA GOOD FALL YEARLING SOWS 
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Ss Soe ire > oerey' one China Hogs and Shorthorn Cotte. 


* sired by 
gilts are the abt in breeding and individualit 
herd payne Ret iinole, Whey will be sold at great bargains if taken ‘soon. 


E. H. Rodgers, 
Proprietor. 
Also Mammoth 
UNCETON, MO. 
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Glenarm, Ill. 


ROSE HILL HERD 


otf DUROC OGS—Gilts 
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farrow for 
from ay prolific | Sows gas my rea 


Y. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo. 


The Pig Pen 


Is a large, strong, 
Lantern with la 
light that 


wr not per pats yp 
special price 


clivered 


'B Lizzard Dash Lam 


(Cold Blast) 
safe Combination Hand, Wal t ged Gam 

reflector, yi 
is wind and jar proof, 


foe. Can bo Ble. Tore seeed wt 


dealer, write direct to the makers for 


(For Kerosene) 


elding a large, ~t wate 
Each lamp supplied “wi 
oil for 19 rs’ — 
ex wi 


and f free catalog of lamps and lanterns, 


R. E. Dietz Company, 92 Laight St., New York City. 








before smoking answers the purpose ad- 
mirably for us. 

TO SEASON 
pounds of meat use 


SAUSAGE.—For 30 
the following: Salt, 
10 ounces; pepper, 1% ounces; sugar, two- 
thirds teacupful; sage, 3 ounces. If the 
sausage is very fat, one or two ounces 
more salt should be 

TO PRESERVE 
into cakes of atiaiie. 
table), and fry over gentle fire until the 
water about all evaporated, being 
eareful not to fry too brown. Now pack 
carefully into tin cans and pour on hot 
fryings, with lard added if not enough 
to cover, and seal same as fruit. Both 
sausage and fryings must be put into 
the hot. To prevent unsoldering, 
the cans should be placed in a pan of 
cold water while being filled. Keep in 
a dry place. We have used this method 
for some years and always found it satis- 
factory. We have kept sausage in this 
way for two years. 

TO PRESERVE BACK-BONE AND 
RIBS.—To two gallons of water add one 
quart of salt and one pint of sugar. 
Put on the stove and let it come to a 
boil. Now put in the meat, a few pieces 
at a time, and boil till the blood:is all 
out, skimming off the blood. When ail 
the meat is so treated, set both meat and 
brine away ‘separately till cold. 
pack the meat in a jar or tub, and pour 
over the brine. For venison add one 
ounce of saltpetre. Keep in cool place. 

It is now almost two years since we 
canned sausage as per foregoing direc- 
tions, and just two weeks ago we had 
the last quart can for dinner, and it 
was fresh and sweet as at the time of 
canning. To-day we had liverwurst for 
dinner that we canned one year ago, and 
it was very nice. 


added. 
SAU 


size 


SAGE.—Make 
cas for the 


is 


cans 


given, it is necessary that every 
should be nicely and neatly trimmed, 
so as to leave the surface smooth, and 
the tops of shoulders should be cut round 
the same as the hams. 
way the mixture is more readily applied. 
The meat must not be stacked in a pile, 
box or barrel, but laid on the boards pre- 
pared for the purpose and the flesh side 
only is to have the application of the 
mixture. P. 8S. GARMAN. 
Lawrence Co., Tenn. 


THE HOG FROM BIRTH TO SALE. 


Another Chapter in John Cownie’s Story 
of the Hog as Told Before the Kansas | 
State Board of Agriculture. 


FATTENING.—In regard to fattening 
them, I am aware that the young hog is 
the hog in demand now, and the great 
object is to sell the pigs even 
they are hogs; when they are shoats less 
than a year old. I have never pursued 
that method. I never like to sell a hog 
until he weighs 400 pounds and over. 

I know that our professors tell us that 
it takes more-corn to make a pound of 
pork on a hog over 300 pounds in weight 
than before. Pigs, in this respect, are a 
great deal like children. I used to walk 
the floor with our little ‘‘kids’’ night 
after night; lots of trouble. But I tell 
you I can come down to Kansas now, 
and have boys up home feeding my hogs. 
They got past it. They don’t require 
half the care they did when they were 
little fellows. When you get pigs to 
about six months old they take less care 
and require very little attention. They 
about take care of themselves. I have 
my pigs come along in May, after we are 
sure of good weather. Then I let them 
run in the pasture the whole summer, 
and they grow to be long, lank, big- 
boned and big-muscled fellows. No fat 
on them yet. 

The following September 
fattening them. In February they weigh 
400 pounds. A few years ago such hogs 
were at a discount. It was all “English 
bacon, English bacon."’ I told them then 
that before long they would be wanting 
fat hogs. It wasn’t long. Of course you 
must get them off at the right time, at 
the regular season. 

EAR CORN AND WATER.—There is 
nothing that will fatten hogs better than 
ear corn and water. 

I remember the time when we used to 
milk the cows to get milk for the hogs; 
used to set up and cook feed for them, 
and to make a swill for the hogs. As 
long as I did it I never had a good 
hog. I feed nothing to my fattening 
hogs but ear corn and clear water—cold 
water. I would not let you cook it if 
you would do it for nothing, and would 
not allow you to grind it. The Lord 
started out the hog with a pretty good 
set of grinders. 

My method of fattening old hogs is 
simply this: My hog house is kept clean 
and well bedded. I have a feeding floor 
on the east of the hog house sixteen feet 
wide. Every morning I go in and call 
the hogs to get up. They come right out 
into the yard, where they are watered. 
Get them out at the same hour every 
morning. In the winter they do not like 
to get up as early as in the summer. 
Like the hired hands in that respect; 
about sunrise suits them. 

Water them out in the yard. If you 
do this every particle of droppings will 
be left in that yard. While they are out 
there you have a clean floor for them to 
feed on; crib close by. The floor should 
be as clean as this floor is here. They 
will come right in. In about an hour 
they will clean it up. If they leave any, 
give them a little less. You can soon 
determine just what they will clean up, 
but do not give-them any more. 

As soon as they get through, open the 
door into the hog house. They will walk 
in, go right into their pens, clean, well 
fed. They will lie down and it will only 
be a few moments until you will hear. 
“Augh! a-u-g-h!”’ They are putting on 
fat then. Open the door; see that the 
windows are open; let them have good 
ventilation, Allow them to remain there 
until three o’clock in the afternoon. Then 
put them out again; water them; let 
them on your feeding floor again, and 
I have never had that hog house but 
what I could lie down in this suit—just 
got this suit to come down here jn—I 
could lie down in that hog house and 
not soil my clothes, an@ the man who 
does not keep his hogs in that condition 


we commence 





ought to quit the business. 


Now | 


To cure meat according to directions | 
piece | 


Trimmed in this | 


before | 


THE BERKSHIRE SALE 
December 4, 

The public sale of Berkshires held at 
|Chicago in connection with the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Show was a success in 
every sense of the word. The attendance 
|was large and the bidding spirited from 
start to finish, The 70 head sold aver- 
aged $49.53, which, considering the large 
}number of boars and the young pigs in 
ithe sale, was very satisfactory. The 
boars were sold out of season and would 
have brought much better prices a month 
before the sale, when breeders were 
scouring the country for service boars. 
| The seasonable stock of good breeding 
| that was in good condition sold to good 
jadvantage. The highest price for a boar 
|was paid by W. R. Stokes of Bellmore, 
Indiana, who paid Geo. W. Jessup $250 
{for Highclere Model II. 53582. A. J. 
| Lovejoy & Son of Roscoe, Ill., paid $261 
ifor British Empress 59879 to Karl B. 
Clough, the top price for a sow. 

There were buyers present from nearly 
every state, and the animals sold were 
distributed as follows: Illinois, 20 head; 
Indiana, 14; Wisconsin, 13; lowa, 6; Mis- 
souri, 4; Kansas, 3; .Michigan, 2; Penn- 
sylvania, 2; Florida, 1; Canada, 1; Ohio, 
1; North Carolina, 1; South Carolina, 1; 
and Tennessee, 1. Total, 7. The stock 
sold went into good nands and will con- 
stitute the foundation of a number of 
new herds, much to the advantage of the 
Berkshire industry. The number of Berk- 
shires sold at private sale during the 
show was very large. 

The names of the sellers, the number 
of head sold and the average price ob- 
tained by each, are as follows: 

Name. No. 
E. L. Jimison 
K. B. Clough 
I. N. Barker & Son 
Geo. W. 

McCutcheon & Buckley 

A. Crawford 

G. G. Council 

J. F. Elliott 

James Riley Sons 

Ww. 33.80 
W. R. Harvey 29.00 

The names of purchasers and the ani- 
}mals bought by each at the Dec. 4, 1901, 
|public sale at Chicago, are as follows: 
| H. §. Atchison, Avery, lowa, Lady 
Princess Ll. 59908; C. D. Ayers, Osceola, 
\iowa, Vivandier 11. 5996; W. A. Barr, 
|Davenport, lowa, Bright Star 59820; H. 
H. Bergen, Calumet Harbor, Wisconsin, 
|Baron Wooddale LV. 59790; Biltmore 
Farms, Biltmore, N. C., Cherry Blossom 
III. 59945; W. A. Boland, Grass Lake, 
|Mich., Sucker Lady 59990; S. W. Booker, 
| Fitchburg, Wis., Buffalo Bill 58610; J. W. 
| Bradish, Farmland, Ind., Lady Nich II. 
59987; John Chathonn, Dunbar, 8. C., 
Rockland’s Joy LV. 54769; John Coffman, 
Rushville, Ind., Stumpy Queen's Baby 
|54769; John I. Colegrove, Corey, Pa., im- 
|ported Flagstaff 57706 and Rockland’s 
Lady Ill. 59919; T. A, Cox, Brantport, 
Ontario, Lady Columbus II. 59905; Wm 
Edwards, Plymouth, Fla., Cherry Blos- 
som II. 59944; J. F. Elliott, Vincennes, 
Ind., Bachelor Boy Il. 95900; Frank ‘T. 
Fowler, Chicago, Lll., Royal Ruby IV. 
59827 and Lady Columbus Il. 59906; F. 58. 
Girard, Burnetts, Ind., Royal Nick Il. 
59989; Walter Gordon, Metomora, Ind., 
Columbia’s King 59794; J. R. Grigsby, 
Blandensville, I1l., Ruby Royal III. 59821; 
Fred Hatch, Spring Grove, Ill., Lee Star 
59831 and Roland's Lass VI. 5995; Frank 
Hewer, Herbert, Ill., King Nick 59985; C. 
B. Holstead & Son, Hamlet, Ill, Cherry 
Blossom Lee 59947; E. A. Humphrey & 
Son, Pana, Ill., Roland’s Lass V. 59954; 
Geo. W. Jessup, Rockville, Ind., Fancy 
Maid Il. 59822; E. L. Jimison, Oneida, 
Ill., Bachelor Girl Ll. 55450; Starlight 
Belle 59858 and Charm 59618; John B. 
Jorge, White Hall, Wis., Rockland’s 
Holyrood III, 59915; Jacob Larue, Aetna, 
Ill., Columbia’s Queen VI. 59797 and Vic- 
tor Highclere 59800; H. <A. Lathrop, 
Marshfield, Wis., Golden Duke VII. 59798; 
Daniel Lee, Libertyville, lll., Baroness 
Wooddale 59791; Daisy Dean VI. 59843; L. 
and H. Leppla, Appleton, Mo., Ruby’s 
Boy 59910; A. J. Lovejoy & Son, Roscoe, 
ill., British Empress 59879; John Mansur, 
Richmond, Mo., Royal Prince II. 59620; 
E. H. McCutcheon, Holstein, Iowa, Cher- 
ry Blossom 59943; Jas. McPherson, Rock- 
ford, lll., Rockland’s Lady 59918; H. A. 
Paddock, Perry, Iowa, Dixie’s Belle 59711 
and Victor IV. 69998; Jas. Pfaff, Roberts, 
Ill., Cherry Blossom Lee II, 59948; John 
C. Reed, Edgerton, Mo., Columbia’s King 
II. 597%; Wm. 8. Shields, Knoxville, 
Tenn., Combination II. 69902; W. R. 
Stokes, Bellmore, Ind., Highclere Model 
II. 58582, Ruby Royal VI. 59829 and High- 
clere Belle 59984; W. T. Stovall, Jamison, 
Mo., Ruby’s Boy II. 59911; Rockland’s 
Holyrood IV. 59916; John Stover, Craw-. 
fordsville, Ind., Princess Star 59832 and 
Vivandier II.; Chas, E. Sutton, Russell, 
Kan., Bacheior Boy 59899, Cherry Blos- 
som IV. 59946 and Golden Lee’s Stump 
59961; H. C. Taylor, Oxfordsville, Wis., 
Bachelor Girl 55449, Ideal Maid 659844, 
Ruby Royal V. 59828, Hyle II. 59830, Suck- 
er Lady II. 59991, Ulola Star 59992 and 
Rockland’s Holyrood 59880; W. R.; Thom- 
as, Bellmore, Ind., Columbia’s King III. 
59796 and Model Queen II. 59799; W. C. 
Weirick, Beloit, Wis., King Wilson 59846; 
H. W. Wigman, Holt, Mich., Rockland’s 
Holyrood II. 59914; J. M. Willis, Bloom- 
ingburg, Okla., Lady Princess 59907; M. 
D. Yoder, La Grange, Ind., Model Lee 
59909; Zuncker & Albert, Premption, IIL, 
Golden Lee IV. 59950. 


At Chicago, 1901. 


Av’ age. 
$126.00 
62.80 
58.90 
56.20 
49.75 
49.40 
48.65 
43.40 
34.37 





GEO. W. M’INTOSH, the breeder of 
Berkshire swine at Monett, Mo., is ad- 
vantageously located with reference to a 
large scope of country to the south and 
southwest, where there is need of im- 
proved blood for the improvement of the 
hogs. To those of our many readers in 
that territory who are looking for pure- 
bred stock we commend Mr. McIntosh. 
That he satisfies his customers, the fol- 
lowing letter is proof: 

Mr. G. W. MclIntosh.—Dear Sir: The 
hogs came through all O. K. 1 am well 
pleased with them. I was offered my 
money back before I got them loaded on 
the wagon. You must send the other 
one as soon as it will do. 

8. M. BRYANT. 

Krebs, I. T., Nov. 26, 1901. 





DO” SWINE MAKE THE | 
CHEAPEST GAINS? 


WHEN 


It is now pretty. generally understood 
that sheep and cattle make gains the 
most cheaply near the birth period, and 
also the most rapidly. This is owing to 
the greater activity of the secretions 
when animals are young. But this ex- 
planation does not so well apply to the 
case of swine, writes Prof. Shaw in the 
“Farmer.” After several years of ex- 
perimenting at the Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station, it has been ascertained 
that pigs do not gain nearly so rapidly 
when they are young as when of more 
mature age. When they are on the sow 
it was found difficult to make them gain 
a pound a day. After weaning for two 
or three months they seldom made more 
than 1% pounds per day, but after say 
five or six months for the next two or 
three months they gained well on to two 
pounds per day. Thus it has been shown 
in several instances that between the 
ages of five and eight months pigs have 
made the most rapid increase in weight. 
The experiments referred to were not 
made with a view to test this question, 
but these results came out incidentally 
in a large number of tests. As a result 
of the casual manner in which these con- 
clusions were reached, the relative cost 
of the gains cannot be given, but it is 
probable those made near the birth pe- 
riod were the least costly, owing to the 
small amount relatively of the food con- 
sumed. This is a great question. it 
ought to be further investigated. The | 
experience referred to calls up the | 
thought that it may be possible to mar- 
ket pork too young to bring the grower | 
the greatest profit, even when swine are 
sold as young as six or seven months, 
the popular age at which to sell. These 
results in swine growing, so different 
from those obtained in growing cattle | 
and sheep, are well worthy of the clos- | 
est study. 
THE TRIED SOW. 

No matter what the price of hogs may 
be at this time, it is about as certain as 
anything human can be that they will 
bring a good paying price for another 
year at least; and this suggests that pro- 
visions should be considered now for se- 
curing the future herds, says the “‘Farm, 
Stock and Home.”” And among the pro- 
visions no one is more important than 
preserving and taking good care of the 
sows that have proved themselves pro- 
lific breeders, and good mothers in all re- 
spects. In selling or sacrificing hogs— 
if the last must be done on account of 
short feed—do not include the good sows 
in the sale or sacrifice. A sow may be 
old, but if she has shown no signs of 


| ensilage 





failing powers as a breeder, and as a 
feeder and caretaker of her young, her 
mature age is not against her, but in 
her favor. The right kind of brood mare 
and brood sow are pieces of farm prop- 
erty that have a value way beyond what 
the market will pay for them. Stay by 
them, care for them weil and utilize 
them intelligently and they will be sev- 
eral loaves of bread cast upon the 
waters, 
PIGPEN POINTERS. 

FOR CHOICE CHESTER WHITE 
pigs of either sex or a gilt bred, write to | 
Messrs. H. Rauscher & Son, Ashton, Mo. 
They can and will please you in almost 
any age or size and in either sex. 

Cc. E. VIGAL & SON of New City, IIL, 
breed some of the best Poland-Chinas | 
hogs that are bred in Illinois or the west; 
in fact, and a good pig of either sex can | 
be bought of these gentlemen at live and 
let live prices. Look up their advertise- 
ment in this issue. 

J. E. BURGESS of Macedonia, Phelps 
County, Mo., will during the next thirty 
days sell pigs of the large English | 
Berkshire breed at $10 per pair. These | 
pigs are well bred and good individual- | 
ly, and are offered at this low price to 
make room for the early spring farrow. 
At the prices that hogs now command 
and will for some time to come, no one 
who is in need of improved swine stock 
can afford to let Mr. Burgess’ offer pass 
unnoticed. Write him at once. 





The Shepherd 
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CORN FODDER AS 


SHEEP. 


FEED FOR 


Prof. Soule, Tennessee Experiment Sta- 


tion. 


Considerable success has been reported 
by the Michigan station in feeding corn- 
stalks to sheep. The average cost of a 
pound of gain in their experiments on a 
ration of corn, roots and cornstalks, was 
3.58 cents. They found that cornstalks 
could be substituted with good results 
for clover hay, a matter of great impor- 
tance, owing to the expense of the latter 
and its ready sale and the large amount 
of cornstalks on hand and the cheap 
price of the same. It is unsatisfactory 
to attempt to feed cornstalks whole, as 
the sheep waste the major portion of 
them. Owing to the tough coating sur- | 
rounding the stalk, it is importent that 
it be shredded so the stock “sn more 
readily masticate it. The butt of the 
stalk contains more sugar and is richer 
in digestible and tissue building constit- 
uents than any other part of the corn- 
stalk, hence. when the plant is not shred- 
ded, the most important part of it is 
overlooked and wasted by the sheep. 

If one proposes to feed what is popu- 
larly known as corn fodder, but more 
correctly as corn stover, that is, the 
corn plant without the ears, it is advisa- 
ble first to shred it. If it cannot be 
shredded it should at least be run 
through a cutting box. Shredding with 
us is a very simple and _ economical 
matter. We have one of the combined 





|Shredding done 


| have proven very 
| We certainly think from our experience 
|that shredded stover will be found use- 


| utilize 
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market at an unprecedented rate, 


Direct from Distiller to Consumer. 


Our entire product is sold 
direct to consumers, you thus 
avoid adulteration and mid- 
dlemen’s profits. Ifyou want 
pure whiskey for medicinal 
purposes or otherwise, read 
the following offer. 
interest you. 

We will send four full quart 
bottles of Hayner’s Seven- 
Year-Old Double Copper Dis- 
tilled RyeWhiskey for $3.20, 

We ship 
marks 


It will 


you get it and test it, if it 
is not satisfactory return it 
at our expense and we will 
return your $3.20. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. C 


One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand customers throughout 
the United States use our 
whiskey. Ample testimony 
as to its purity and quality, 
is it not? 

Save the enormous profits 
of the middlemen. uch 
whiskey as we offer for $3.20 
cannot be had elsewhere for 
less than $5. Our distillery 
was established in 1566. 33 
years’ reputation is behind 
our whiskey. 





St. ome Nat’! Bank, Dayton, 

or any of the Express Companies. 
Orders for Ariz., lo., 
sieht MWh hipaa el 

te re aoe My by freight, ‘prepaid. 

Ss. 


iT ADDR 
305-307 S. Seventh St., St.Louis, Mo. 
* 226-232 W. Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio. 


We guarantee the above Company will do just as it agrees.—EprTor. 
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cutters and shredders with the 
attachment. By changing the 
we can either cut or shred at 
The machine has given us the 
best satisfaction, and we think one 


blower 
knives 
pleasure. 
very 


|is an economy on every farm of any size 


where corn is grown. For, if silos are not 
used, the corn stover should certainly 
be shredded and fed. With such a ma- 
chine at hand and a horse or tread power 
the shredding can be done along through 
the winter as needed. If it is neces- 
sary to use steam, a threshing machine 
engine can be used for the motive power 
and the shredding done in a few days. 
The shredded stover will keep without 
trouble if the stalks have been allowed 
to mature and dry thoroughly in the 
field, where it is put up in a loose condi- 
tion in an open loft, so that the air can 
circulate freely over the top and per- 
meate the mass. 

Shredded stover has been fed with 
great success to beef and dairy cattle 
and to horses and mules at the Tennes- 
see station. We have never yet experi- 
mented with it for sheep, though we 
hope to do so in the near future. While 
there seems to be but little data availa- 
ble to show its value as a roughness in 
fattening sheep, there is no reasonable 
doubt but that it will give fine satisfac- 
tion and prove effective when combined 
with corn, oats or other: grain and roots. 
after the method we 
have suggested costs but little, and the 
quality and quantity of food obtained 
satsifactory indeed. 


|ful in fattening sheep and that it will 


pay your correspondent to cut, shred and 
his stover as suggested. 
BEGIN EARLY. 


I would like to say to the fathers who 


;own flocks that to make good shepherds, 
|just as to make good sheep, you must 
| begin early. 


Give your boy a few sheep, 
one or two or three, and give him abso- 


jlute proprietorship of them if you want 


to make a shrewd, enterprising, coura- 
geous sheepman of him. Give him the 
interest belonging to seeing a flock pay 


j}and grow and he will rise to your ex- 
| pectations and go beyond them, writes J. 
| McKaig in 
| There 


“American Sheep Breeder.”’ 
is nothing better than _ sheep, 


| either, for the management of them is 


|simple and not heavy or laborious, and 


so is suited to the little fellows. 
with sheep begins early, and conse- 
quently interest, then later management 
is the outcome of experience. It is in- 
grained and may be trusted. Besides, the 
susceptibility to all kinds of ideas is 
greatest in youth. A boy should be 
started with two or three fair, average 


If traf- 


|specimens that should be of good blood, 
| but 


not necessarily in high condition. 
Show sheep should not be bought. Then 
he should be entrusted with the care, 
feeding and management of them, with 
of those more experienced, 
He should be allowed and encouraged to 
visit other flocks of the same kind as 
his own of recognized excellence and 
should be encouraged to study types at 
fairs and exhibitions. He should be 
gradually introduced to books. He should 
not have a surfeit of these, but only one 
at first, such as is the best for his case, 
and then he should have others only as 
he asks for them or feels the need of 
them. The practical side and interest in 
all cases should go ahead of the theoreti- 
cal and speculative. 


SHEEP BECOMING SCARCE. 


We seem to be entering upon one of 
these spasms of sheep abandonment 
now; at all events, sheep are going to 
and 
prices correspondingly. 


are declining 


This extensive marketing is not by rea- 


son of the abundance of sheep in the 


country, for we have no record of so 
small a relative sheep population in any 


other country as in the United States. 
The latest statistics gave this country 


42,000,000 sheep, or one to each forty-five 
acres of our area, not counting Alaska 
or our provinces. 
sheep to each three acres of area. France 
has one for each nine acres and Germany 
one for each eleven acres. 


Great Britain has a 


Yet these 
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countries are not as well equipped for 
carrying a large sheep population as 
this one, says “Farm, Stock and Home.” 

But in other countries the sheep is 
prized for all of its virtues; its value to 
land, its worth as a meat producer, as a 
rapid multiplier of its kind, as a gleaner 
of what would else go to waste, are con- 
sidered, And experience has taught that 
the qualities other than wool bearing 
make it a profitable animal to keep; 
hence wool is regarded as a lucky inci- 
dent in sheep husbandry; that whatever 
money comes from it is clear gain, and 
therefore a lower price for an incidental 
product does not deprive farmers or the 
country of the great value that sheep is 
to both, independent of its wool. 

Political education concerning sheep 
and wool has not been so false else- 
where as here, and the consequence is 
the infinitely higher regard for the sheep 
elsewhere. There are surely too few sheep 
in this country, too many farms needing 
their presence, to justify a rushing of 
them to market in quantities that seri- 
ously depress their price. 


In producing winter lambs some atten- 
tion must be paid to the condition of the 
breeding ewes during the period, and par- 
ticularly previous to lambing, and wheth- 
er or not means are so planned to give 
sufficient exercise to insure activeness 
and vigorous lambs. 


WITH A LONG PULL, A STRONG 
PULL AND A PULL TOGETHER BY 
RURAL WORLD SUBSCRIBERS, 50,000 
NEW NAMES WILL BE ADDED TO 
OUR LIST WITHIN 60 DAYS! SOME 
WILL ADD ONE, OTHERS THREE TO 
FIVE AND OTHERS TEN TO FIF- 


TEEN. EVERY ONE, WE TRUST, 
WILL ADD ALL THE NAMES HE CAN. 








The Past GUARANTEES 
The Future 


The Fact That 


t.Jacobs Oil 


Has cured thousdnds of cases of 





and pains is a guarantee that it 
will cure other cases. It is safe, 
sure and never failing. Acts like 
magic. 


Conquers Pain 


Price, 25c and 50c. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN MEDICINE. 




















The Poland-China hog called ‘Old Tom™ was raised 
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HOLIDAY CIFTS tom 26c » $10,000, 


SHLWOoT THEM NOW . 





OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 


over 3,500 ill 


made from direct pbotographa, 


ustrations, 
selection as easy as though seeing the article. 
WRITE FOR IT. 


iT iS FREE. 











Mail Orders 


Carefully filled. 
shipped on approval to 
responsible parties. 


Goods 














Ornamental Thermometer 
—twiee as high and 
twice as wide as illus- 


trated — 


Selb enccccee ..... 07S 


Solid Silver 
and Paper Cutter, only.. 75¢ 


Bookmarker golid Silver Fleur de 
Lis 75 
Brooch J 





Diamonds, Watchas, Jewe'ry, Cut Glass, 
Leather Geeds, Umbrelias, Gold & Siiver Neveities, Ets.. 
At Lowest Prices Ever Made on Fine Goods. 


MERMOD & JAGCARD Jewelry Co., 
Broadway, Cer. Locust, St. Leuls. 








The Markets 


WHEAT—Cash Market—No. 2 red quot- 
teble f. o. b. at close at 8c this and 8% 
E. side. By sample, No. 2 red this side 
at S84c for Western and E. side at 8c for 
choice. No. 8 red quotable at 824@83%c 
and No. 4 at 9@8l%c. Fair supply of 
hard winter, with sales of No. 2 at 78%c 
mainly, to 7c for Turkey, and of No, 3, 
4%c for Nebraska to 78%4c for Turkey. 
No. 2 spring at 78c and No. 3 at 77%c. 

CORN—Cash Market—No. 2 sold f. o. b. 
at 4%4c. By sample, No. 2 at 68c E. and 
8%@68%c this side; No. 3 at 68c E.., 67% 
@68téc this side; No. 4 at 67%c E. side; No. 
t yellow at 68c E. side; No. 2 yellow @68c E. 
fice; No. 2 white at 69%c this side; No. 
t white at 68%c E. side and worth 69c this 
tide. 

OATS—Cash Market—No. 8 white sold at 
@c f. 0. b. By sample, No. 2 at 48%@48%c; 
No. 3 at 48c; No. 2 white at 50c; No. 8 
white at 49@60c; No. 4 whitt at 48%@48%c 
and choice 494%@49%c. 

RYE—No. 2 64%c bid. 

BSARLEY—Quotable at 68c to 65c, accord- 
ng to weight and color. 

BRAN—Held at $1.10 in large, $1.14 in 
small; at mill $1.10@1.15. 

SHIPSTUFFS—$1.15 this side; at mill 
1.25; mixed feed in 100-lb. sks. at $1.14@ 
U5. 

HAY—Prices E. trk. as follows: Tim- 
why $14@14.50 for choice, $13@14 for No. 1, 
112@12.80 for No. 2; clover $11@12 for No. 
t and $13@13.50 for No. 1; clover-mixé 
ranges at $10 to $13; prairie this side $14 
for choice to $18@14 for No. 1 and $11@12 
‘or No. 2; alfalfa $12@14. 








PRICES ON CHANGE. 
The following tables show the range of 
prices on future and casn grains: 
Closed Ranged Closed 
Saturday. Yesterday. Yesterday. 


Wheat— 

Dtc ...82%n ++ @.... 81%n 
May ...82%4@% b 82@82%@% 82b 
4 . 67% 2a 66%@67% 82b 
May ...69%b 6854@6954 68% b 
July ...60% b -+--@.... Ba 
Oate— 

Dec ...4%%n oe -@.... 41% 
May ...47%@%a 47 @47% Ha 


Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 
Yesterday. Saturday. Year Ago. 


No, 2 red........ @.... 83 @88% 70%4@1% 
No. 8 red........ @.... 82 @82% 6 @6% 
No. 2 hard..78%4@79 174@79  %4@6%% 
No. 3 hard.74%@78% 764@77  664@67 
= 2 mixed.69%@.... 68%@68% 35%@36 
No. 2 white.69%@.... 69 @69% 37 @87% 
No. 3 mixed.674%@68 68 @68% 35%@36 
No. 4 mixed.674@.... 674@68 2% @.... 
No. 3 white.68%46@.... 684%4@69  36%@36 
No. 2 yellow.68 @69% 68%@69  %6%4@... 
No. 3 yellow.68 @.... 67%@68% 36 @.... 
Ne 2 mixed.48%@.... 48 @48% 234@23% 
No. 2 north.48%@49 49 @.... B%@Bn 
No. 2 white.60 @.... 49%@.... 2%@27n 
No. 3 white.48%@50 49 @49% 254%4@26% 
No. 4 white.48 @49% 48%@49 2%@25% 
No. 3 mixed.48 @48% 474@48 2n@.... 
No. 4 mixed.474%@48 47 @47% 22%n 





COTTON—Local spot quotations: Ordi- 
aary, 6%c; good ordinary, 7%c; low mid- 
fling, 7%c; middling, 8c; good middling, 
¥éc; middling fair, 85c. 

WoOOL—Demand light. Unchanged 

Missouri and Illinocis—Medium combing, 
I@1M#c; medium clothing, 16%4@17c; braid 
and low, 16%@i7c; slight burry, 14c; hard 
ourry, 11%c; light fine, 14@lic; heavy fine, 
1@12c; lamb, 15@léc. Arkansas and South 
~Medium (fleeces), 17%c; medium (loose), 
ic; burry, 18@13%c; hard burry, 10c. Da- 
<ota and West—Medium, 15@l6c; tine me- 
tium, 18%@l4c; light fine, 13@13%c; heavy 
Ane, 10@lle. Texas, Indian Territory and 
Iklahoma—Medium, 16@16%c; coarse and 
‘ow, 13%c; heavy fine, 10@lic. Iowa, Wis- 
eonsin and Minnesota—Medium, 16@16%c; 
ane medium, 14@14%c; ‘light fine, 13%@1l4c; 
neavy fine, 11@12c. Kansas and Nebraska 
-~Medium, 16@16%c; fine medium, 144%@lic; 
ight fine, 14@14%c; heavy fine, 11@11%c. 
Tubwashed—No. 1, 24@24%c; No. 2, 21@28c; 
wrry, 14@léc. 

=GGS—Current receipts at 2c, loss off, 
‘or near-by; receipts 245 cases; shipments 
400 cases. 


BUTTER—Steady. Quotations: Cream- 
ery—Extra, %%c; firsts, 2c; seconds, 0@ 
tlc. Dairy—Extra, 19@20c; firsts, 15@16c. 
Country—Choice, 13c; poor to fair, 8@lic; 
shoice roll, 18c; poor to fair, 10@12c; grease 
1. Ladle-packed—Extra 16c; firsts, lic. 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at lic; sin- 
dairies, 11%c; Y. A., 11%c; long 
N. Y. large 10%c; N. Y. 


dies, 11%c; 
torns 12c; 











Has been used for over sixty years 
by moth: 


ing with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, 








small, ll%c. Limberger, 12c. Swiss— 
Choice l5c; No. 2, 12@18c. Brick, 11%c. 

APPLES—Current receipts selling from 
$2@3.50 per bbl.; fancy stock higher. From 
storage Ben Davis held at $3.50@4, and 
winesap and willowtwig, $3.50@4.580 a bbl. 

PEARS—Near-by Keifer at $1@1.25 per 
bu. loost. 

GRAPES—Catawba ponies 16@16%4c; fan- 
cy $1.30@1.40 per 10-basket carrier. 

POTATOES—Quote Northern on trk.: 
White and mixed at 73@75ic; rural at 82@ 
8)c for choice fancy rural anu carmen 85 
@86; Colorado at 9@%5c. Seed stock—Red 
cut rose at 92@98c; early Ohio at $1.10; tri- 
umph 9c. 

ONIONS—Choice near-by yellow at $1 
on trk., $1.15 del.; white at $1.40; red globe 
$1.25@1.30 in bulk; flat red $1.06. 

CABBAGE—Holland and Danish $14@15 
on trk.; $16@18 del.; red cabbage $20; do- 
mestic and poor less. 

TURNIPS—Home-grown 2@30c per bu. 
loose. 

SWEET POTATOES—New home-grown 
Bermuda $1 per bu. loose; Nansemond 
$1.2 per bu.; $1.75@1.85 per hamper for 


Jersey; choice Virginia yellow $2.50 per | 


bbl. 

LIVE POULTRY — Young. chickens, 
choice 6c; old roosters 3%c; staggy young 
roosters 5c; old hens Sc. Turkeys—AVer- 
age receipts 6%4c. Geese (top for full- 
feathered) 4c. Spring ducks—Choice white 
at 7c per lb.; small and dark 6c per Ib. 
Geese—Plucked at 3c. Pigeons Sic per doz. 

DRESSED POULTRY—Scalded and un- 
drawn, with heads and legs on: Chick- 


ens—Average 6c; roosters 4c. Turkeys— | 


Choice 74c; rough 4@6c. Ducks, 7T%c. Ail 
poor stock, including sweating, thin, 
scrawny, etc., nominal. Geese 5@é6c. 

FEATHERS — In demand, steady. 
Prime live geese in small sks. 47c; in large 
sks. 45c; gray 35c in small, 33c in large 
sks.; old white 35@37c; X 25@30c; XX 16@ 
20c; XXX 10@12c; XXXX 5c; chicken 3c; 
turkey—tail, 12c; wing 6c; pointers 3c; 
wing and tail 7c; wing, tail and pointers 
5c; body 2c; duck—white 35c, dark 25c. 

BEESWAX—Quote at 26%c per Ib. for 
prime. 

SHEEP PELTS—Full wool pelts nomin- 
ally 50c to 90c; lamb at 25c to 40c; shear- 
lings at 5c to 15c; dry stock, fallen, etc., 
Se per Ib. 

SUNFLOWER SEED-—$2.60 per 100 Ibs. 

LINSEED OIL—Raw Sic; boiled 52c; 
prices nominal. 

CASTOR OIL—In lots of 200 galions or 
over at 1l%c per pound for No. 1 and 
10%c for No. 3—smaller quantities lc per 
pound more. 

COTTON-SEED OIL-—Summer ye.tow 
at 43c; white 44c; winter yellow 46c; winter 
white 47c. 

SALT—E. side: Medium 90c; granulated 
85c per bbl.; 5c ptr bbl. more this side. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in a small way from store at $1.9 
@ 2per bu.; screened at $1.85 per bu.; ma- 
chine-picked $1.90@1.9%. Lima beans at 
6c per lb. California pink, 3%c; Nev" 
York red kidney 4%c;black-eyed pea at 
$2.10@2.20 per bu.; lentils at 44@4%c. 

HONEY—Comb—Dark at 6@8c; bright 
amber 10@lic; white clover 11%@l124sc. 
Strained—Southern in bbls, at 4c to 4%c; 
cans 4%@5c; California cans 6c. 

BROOM CORN—Nominally firm. Quote 
per ton: Fair $75; choice $80 to $90; com- 
mon at $60 to $70. 

POP CORN (on Cob)—Choice white 
pearl $3@3.25 on cob for 100 Ibs.; shelled at 
$5; rice worth more, mixed $2@2.50. 

PECANS—Offering light. Western at 
8@8%c; Texas nominal at 9c. 

PEANUTS—Farmers’ Stock—Red at 1% 
@2c per pound; white at 3c. 

WALNUTS—Selling at 60c per bu., or Ic 
per Ib. 

HICKORY NUTS—Quotable per bu. at 
7éc for large and $1.50 for shellbark. 

CIDER—Per barrel, in lots, at from $3.50 
to $6. 

SORGHUM CANE SEED—Nomina)] at 
$2 per 100 Ibs. 

SORGHUM—Prime new quotable at 30c 
per gal. 

GRASS SEEDS—Timothy $6 to $6.50 bid 
for prime new. Millet scarce and firm at 
$1.25 to $1.75; Hungarian at $1.25@1.40. Clo- 
ver nominally highér at $9.25 for clean 
high-grade; inferior $6 to $7. Redtop at $5 
to $9. 

DRIED FRUITS—Apples—These sold at 
3%ec to 4%c for sun-dried quarters and at 
6c to 7T4c for evaporated rings. Chops at 
1@1%c. Peaches—Sun-dried nalves at 
1c to 1%@2c. 

LUMBER—From first hands quotations 
range as follows: Poplar—l-inch at $27@ 
28 and $16@18; 1%4-inch at $29@30 and $18s@ 
20; 2%-inch and thicker at $31@32 and $21 
@22; squares—4x4 at $22 and $11; 5x5 to 7x7 
at $27@28 and $17@18; 8x8 and up at $30 and 
$20. Oak—Plain-sawed inch at $25@26 and 
$15@15; 1% to 2-inch at $26@27 and $16@17; 
2%x5-inch at $28@30 and $18@20; quarter- 
sawed white, inch at $7@39 and $16@18; 
1%x1%-inch at $39@41 and $18@20; quarter- 
sawed red, inch at $26@28 and $16@18; 14x 
14-inch at $26@28 and $16@18; bolsters and 
reaches at $24; tongues at $30. Ash—l-inch 
at $24@26 and $14@16; 14@1%-inch in $25@ 
27 and $15@17; 2% to 4-inch at $30 and $20. 
Black walnuf at $70 and $38@389. Cherry— 
Clear and second at $65; common $30, an. 


culls at $12. Hickory at $26@10; hickory 
axles at $30. Cedar at $25@26 and $15@1¢; 
posts at 17c to 20c each, according to size. 
Sycamore at $10 for merchantable stuff; 
do. quarter-sawed at $25@27 and $12. Cot- 
| tonwood—Mill run at $14.50@15; box boards 
| 3 inches and over) at $20@21; gum at 8@ 
|9 for sap, $18 and $8 for red. Cypress at 
$25@26 and $16@18—choice Louisiana worth 
|mere. Maple at $12 for choice. Orders 
| higher. 


LIVE STOCK. 


HORSES—The horse supply was small. 
It was not expected that it would be very 
|large, but the weather had something to 
|do toward making it smaller than was ex- 


‘pected. Seme consignments were with- 
held in the country, because of the bad 
condition of the roads, while others were 
delayed in transit. It was, anyway, a 
limited supply, and was composed chiefly 
of two classes, Southern and medium to 
good chunks. The former sold about 
steady with the week pior, under a fairly 
active inquiry, but there appeared a little 
{more strength in the demand from the 
cost, and choice blocks were taken more 
readily. It was, however, not a quotably 
changed market, especially in view of 
such limited supply. No other features 
|}were prominent in the auction. British 


cavalry horses buying had representation, 
but the strength was subdued, and there 
}was no evident competition for the class. 
| Horse Quotations—Heavy draft, com- 
|} mon to good, $120@150; choice to extra, $i60 
| @185. Chunks, 1,150 to 1,350 Ibs., fair tu 
good, $65@80; good tu choice, $3s5@llv. 
Coach horses and cobs—Fair to good, $140 
@175; choice to extra, $200@600. Horses fur 
|the South—Small, ‘light drivers, fair to 
good, $30@45; choice to extra, $60@70. 
Southern drivers—Large, $85@125. Export 
chunks, 1,20 to 1,500 Ibs.—Plain to good, 
$75@90; choice to extra, $100@120. Business 
drivers—Fair to good, $85@110; choice to 
extra, $125@150. Saddlers for Southern use 
—Fair to good, $75@90; choice to extra, 
| $100@135; fancy gaited and New York sad- 
dlers, $150@300. Inferior horses—Common, 
smal! plugs $20@30; heavy wurk plugs $i0¢@ 
60. 


MULES—The receipts open this week 
more liberal than last. Half a dozen or 
more carloads were on the early commis- 
jsion market, while the dealers received 
several additional consignments. About 
all of the arri,als were of the small cot- 
ton variety, particularly those in the 
hands of commission interests. The in- 
creased volume of receipts W6uld natural- 
ly suggest the inferénce that the trade 
expected better market, but the early 
movement did not bear out tMis impres- 
sion. Salesmen quoted the trade equally 
as slow to open as last week, with no in- 
|dication cf a change in values. Early 
}sales were light. With the dealers the 
market did not exhibit any marked im- 
provement, or change of any churacter. 
Some Southern buyers were on hand, but 





|their operations consisted chiefly in look 


| ing over the supplies and few negotia- 


| tions were reported. 
| Mule yuotations (for broke mules, 4 to 7 
| years old): 

|14 hands, extreme range 


$ 60.00@ 70.00 


14 hands, bulk of sales...... 50.00@ 60.00 
14% hands, extreme range.... 5.00@ 80.v0 
14% hands, bulk of sales.... 55.00@ 65.00 
|15 hands, extreme range....... 75.00@110.00 
|15 hands, bulk of sales........ 75.00@ 90.00 
| 15% hands, extreme range.... 90.00@125.00 

via eente 95 .00@105.00 


| 16 to 16% hands, extreme rangel20. 160.00 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of sales. .125.00@140.00 


A WORD IN TIME. 


| 15% hands, bulk of sales 


| Rippley Hardware Co., Grafton, IIL, 
lmanufacture a feed cooker and water 
tank heater that 
we want to de- 


scribe to the read- 
ers of the RURAL 
WORLD. The 
cooker is made of 
boiler steel 
last almost a life- 





time, It has a wa- 
ter gauge, safety 
valve, and cannot blow up. It can be at- 


tached to a chimney or used outside. The 
company absolutely guarantee it te do afl 
they claim for it or refund money. It is 
used and indorsed by the Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin and Virginia experiment stations, and 
hundreds of breeders and farmers in the 
United States and Canada. It will burn 
wood, coal, cobs, coke, etc. We advise all 
interested to write Rippley Hardware Co., 
Grafton, Ill., enclosing 2c stamp for their 
1902 Breeders’ Supply catalog and prices. 





Attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of Snow, Schmiedeskamp & Co., of 
Quincy,Ill., which appears elsewhére in 
this issue. It deserves the consideration 
of our readers, for the firm is in a posi- 
tion to save those who deal with them, 
considerable sums. They are an old es- 
tablished house engaged in wholesaling 
merchandise direct to the consumer at 
much lower prices than the same goods 
can be purchased in the usual way. Our 
readers are so familiar with this method 
of doing business, through our many 
favorable comments upon the plan, that 
it is not necessary to outline any argu- 
ment in favor of mail order buying. 
Thousands to-day make all their pur- 
chases that way, and have the advantage 
of larger stocks for selection, as well as 
lower prices. We do, however, want to 
emphasize the fact that our advertisers 
above referred to are so located as to 
make it worth while to write for their 
large catalog, which contains illustra- 
tions, descriptions and bedrock prices. 
You will miss a money saving opportu- 
nity if you fail to get their book. Better 
write to-day. Address, Snow, Schmiedes- 
kamp & Co., Quincy, Ill, and tell them 
you saw their advertisement in this pa- 
per. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 25, 1900. 
Mr. W. T. McGinnis, City. 

Dear Sir—I had suffered for several 
months with intense pain in the back and 
would have to get up every night and sit 
in chair for hours, pain was so intense I 
could not sleep. But after two applica- 
tions of your Liniment, I have had no 
more pain and I am entirely well. Yours 
respectfully, N. J. M. GLEASON, 

2647 Adams St. 


THE NAMES OF THOUSANDS OF 
OUR READERS WILL DROP FROM 
OUR LIST ON THE FIRST DAY OF 
JANUARY IF SUBSCRIBERS DO NOT 
RENEW BEFORE THAT TIME. AT 
OUR LOW TERMS WE CANNOT SEND 
THE PAPER LONGER THAN IT IS 
PAID FOR. TO AVOID MISTAKES 
CAUSED BY DROPPING NAMES 
FROM THE LIST, AND THEN RESET- 
TING THEM, IT IS ABSOLUTELY 
NECESSARY THAT SUBSCRIBERS 
SHOULD REMIT A FEW DAYS BE- 
FORE THE TIME PAID FOR HAS EX- 
PIRED. WILL NOT EACH SUB- 
SCRIBER SECURE HALF A DOZEN 
NEW NAMES TO SEND WITH HIS 
OWN? HOW CAN YOU CONFER A 
GREATER KINDNESS? 





and | 


WHY NOT MISSOURI? 
(Cor*luded from Page 2.) 

There is a very beautiful song entitled 
“Why Not To-night?’ Doubtless, every- 
body in this audience has heard it. In a 
large hall, or pavilion, I listened to 10,000 
voices singing this with all the force they 
had, the voices blending so completely 
that it seemed the music of one voice; 
and as the sound went out and the echo 
came back, it seemed that all the hosts 
of Heavens had united with this grand 





chorus in singing that wonderful song, 
“Why Not?’ and the man has got won- 
derful power of resistance that can with- 
stand the almost irresistible invitation 
that comes to him in song with the beau- 
}tiful and impressive words so full of 
| meaning “Why Not?” 

Legion is the name of the young men 


scattered all over the land to-night, who, 


on bended knees and with flushed faces 
| and faltering voices, are pleading with 
| their sweethearts as they hold their 


jhands, with those same eloquent, irre- | 


|sistible words, ‘“‘Why Not?” ‘ 
In the great conflict of '61 to '65, and in 
| the more recent conflicts in Cuba and the 
| Philippines, hundreds of thousands of 
America’s brightest sons offered their 
services in defense of principles they be- 
lieved were right and should be pre- 


sacrificed on the field of battle; when 
the carnage of war had devastated and 
laid waste a whole section of country; 
when the grim monster, Death, had 
stalked threugh the country and robbed 
cheerful households and happy families 
of their brightest and best; when corn 
fields were turned to graveyards and in 
the beautiful pastures, dotted with bush- 
es where the birds used to hop and sing, 
and where the delightful shrubbery has 
been destroyed and in its place stands 
marble slabs and solemn tombstones, 
marking the last resting place of those 
who gave up their lives, and indicating 
to the world the location of a silent city 
of the dead; when the war was over and 
the din and roar of cannon and musketry 
were no longer heard; whenthesmoke of 
battle was cleared away and peace was 
declared, and the great armies had been 
discharged and ordered home; when the 
living took their last farewell of the spot 
where they were going to leave their 
silent comrades and when they finally 
reached the old home, their native land, 
where all the people were gathered as 
one person to welcome them back’ (Oh! 
what a sight), piercing shrieks rend the 
air, and the terrible wail ascends to 
Heaven, as the affectionate sisters, the 
dutiful wives, the indulgent mothers cry 
out in their ageny as they realize their 
loved one has not returned, and the 
sound of their voices is heard in the 
very midst of Heaven, they ask, 
“Why Not?” 

A million bright, cheerful, playful chil- 
dren have been told this very day that 
they could not go out and play, that they 
couldn't wear their Sunday clothes, that 
they couldn't go to see Jimmy Brown, or 
Sarah Clark, that they couldn't go to the 
show, that they couldn't go fishing, that 
they mustn't eat candy, that they 
mustn't make so much noise, that they 
must not go on the grass, that they must 


as 


not stay up any longer, and from this 
vast army of little folks, the answer 
comes back, ‘‘Why Not?” 


Five hundred thousand young men who 
have just started to grow a moustache 
| and are standing on the threshold of a 





{business career, have consulted with 
\their fathers, their guardians and their 
| friends; they have been told they ‘must 


|not go into the mercantile business; they 
not go into business where they 
fare; they must not go out west to start 
lin business; they must not go to the 
| eity where it is crowded; they must not 
|stay in a small town where it is thinly 
| settled; they must not get married until 
lthey are settled and have made some 
| money to keep a wife on; they must not 
| put off marrying, but do so now and set- 
ltle down; they can’t do business on their 
|small capital; they can’t succeed if they 
| put in too much capital, and so on, etc., 
| and ever and anon, the answer comes 
back, ““‘Why Not?” 

Five hundred thousand beautiful and 
attractive girls have made their debut 
and are on the stage of society. They 
have taken their, first step and they are 
having all kinds of trouble; they mustn’t 
go to a ball; they can’t attend the bril- 
liant reception; they are not allowed to 


must 





go buggy-riding by moonlight; they 
mustn't sit up after ten o’clock—how 
foolish—they can’t keep company any 
longer with Mr. ————; they must not 


think for a moment of marrying a man 
of their choice; they cannot take the 
coveted trip; they will not get any 
monds this year; they 
themselves just to be dressed in style. 
In short, it seems that in all their cal- 
culations, some one comes in to interfere 
and their lives are made hideous on ac- 
count of that constant refrain, ‘‘Mamma 
says I mustn't.” In reply comes the 
voice, sweet and low, as it permeates ev- 
ery nook and corner of the palace and the 
hovel alike and we hear it, ‘‘Why Not?” 

A hundred thousand pulpits will be 
filled next Sunday morning and the com- 
bined eloquence of the old and new world 
will stir the people to greuter action and 
the climax of their oratory will be “Why 
Not?” Sixty thousand ‘‘would-be’’ loyal 
husbands and fathers, slaves to the de- 
mon drink, who spend their earnings to 
feed a disease that is destroying their 
lives, have said, and truthfully so, that 
they can’t quit, and from an army of 60,- 
000 wives and 200,000 children, half-clothed 
and almost starved, with tears stream- 
ing down their innocent faces, comes that 
eloquent appeal ‘“‘Why Not?” 

At the front gate of a thousand rural 
homes to-day stood the gray-haired 
mother as she bid a sad farewell and ad- 
ministered a gentle admonition to her 
darling boy, her comfort and support, as 
he was leaving the old hearthstone to 
start on a voyage that she well knew 
would be a stormy one. As she pressed 
her feverish cheek to his and the scald- 
ing tears dampened his brow, as he again 
and again said duty called him to an- 
other field and he could not stay at 
home, with a woman's determination to 
be resigned, only the angels heard her 
whisper ‘““Why Not?” 

A million men in many different pur- 
suits and avocations left home last Mon- 
day morning; some to sell goods, some 
seeking pleasure, some to run engines, 
some to fire, some to brake, some as con- 
ductors and many on other missions. 
Some went north, some went seuth; some 
went east and some went west. All were 
full of hope, bent on some special duty, 
cheerful, gay and with bright prospect, 
they bid an affectionate farewell to lov- 
ing wives and trusting children, promis- 
ing to return ere the week was gone and 
remove the thorns and strew bright flow- 
ers in the pathway of loved ones. They 
didn’t all come back. A railroad wreck, 
a storm, a runaway, an accident, and the 





served. After untold thousands had been 
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must not expose | 














Originators of the Mail:Order 


We supply everythin 
wholesale prices. 


System in 1871—over 30 years ago 


Willie dressed in the best of sashes, 
Fell in the grate and burned to ashes. 

After a while the room grew chilly 
Cause nobody wanted 


to poke poor Willie. 








HAVE YOU EVER TRIED US? 
EVER HAD OUR CATALOGUE? 


you use in your daily life at 
ur customers say they save 


rom 15 to 40 per cent by buying of us. 
Worth saving isn’t it? Inquire about 


us—ask your neighbor. 
one of our customers. 


Perhaps he is 
We sell only 





Poor Little Willie 


high-grade goods— nothing shoddy in our stock. What 


do you expect to bu 


this month? Tell us and we will 


send you free an illustrated catalogue on the subject. 
Remember, we return money and charges when goods are 
not satisfactory; you can’t lose when trading with us. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Chicago 


4 











great big, happy, healthy protector, so 
full of hope yesterday, is lifeless to-day, 
and as his inanimate form is brought 
home the wife and children fall prostrate 
at his side and with a full realization that 
he can never again speak, the very air 
is rent with that pitiful cry, ‘“‘Why Not?’ 
The head of our great nation is shot. 
We watch the bulletins with restless 
anxiety for news of his recovery and | 
finally a bulletin is issued and we read | 
with consternation and surprise, “Me- | 
Kinley cannot live,’’ and the whole earth 
resounds with that touching and compre- 
hensive appeal as over a hundred million 
people of all nations and opinions cry | 
out, “Why Not?” 
What wonderful words! Iowa has ask- | 
ed, ‘‘Why-Not-Missouri?” Nebraska has | 
asked, ‘‘Why-Not-Missouri?” Kansas | 
has asked, ‘‘Why-Not-Missouri?”’ At this | 
the twelfth annual meeting of the Mis- | 
sourl State Dairy Asseciation, the faith- 
ful few, the tried and true, together with 
all the new blood and more recent mem- 
bers cry out to-night, ‘‘Why-Not-Mis- | 
souri?’’ Let the word be passed along | 
the line, until it reaches to the extreme 
end of our glorious common-wealth, and 
until every town and hamlet and village | 
and household has taken it up and until 
we hear from three million voices (sons | 
and daughters of our own magnificent 
heritage) that oft-repeated, most elo- 
| quent appeal, ‘“‘Why-Not-Missouri?” | 
And in the name of our sister states who | 
have manifested an interest in our wel- | 
fare along this line; in the name of 725,- | 
000 dairy cows whose product is being 
sacrificed because it is being spoiled; 7 


the name of all the creamery men wh» 
are working so hard to establish this 
business; in the name of every private 
dairyman; in the name of 200,000 farmers, 
and for the sake of 200,000 farms that 
jare being depleted every year; in the | 
|}name of every young man trying to de- | 
cide where he shall live and what he/| 
shall in the name of 100,000 over- | 
worked, precious women on the farms of | 
Missouri; in the name and memory of | 
}thousands of Missouri's fairest women 
|who helped to open up this country and 


do; 





|prepare it for our comfortable habita- | 
|tion, who have long since departed this | 
|life, who have been called- to their rest | 
and upon whose tombstones have been | 
written, as cause of their death, differ- 
ent diseases which human flesh is heir 


|to and in place of which should be writ- 
|ten “*Worked to death;” in behalf and in 
;} the name of 400,000 school children; in the 
| name of almost three and a half million 
| people in Missouri; in the interest of bet- 
| ter farms, better -~homes, better roads, 
| better improvements, better schools, bet- 


ter churches, a higher code of morals, 
more religion, a higher degree of pros- 
perity, more contentment, fewer tramps, 


less discord and, above all, in the name 
jand in behalf of generations yet to come, 
|I beg of you members of Missouri State 
{Dairy Association and citizens of Pal- 
myra, to take up the cry, push the work, 
give it dignity, endorse it, put on it the 
stamp of your approval und never rest 
until every citizen is interested in the 





development of the dairy business, and 
the necessity, or even fitness, has for- | 
ever and ever and ever been removed for | 
writing a paper, or making a speech on | 
|} the subject, “‘Why-Not-Missouri?”’ | 


START RIGHT WITH THE NEW 
| YEAR. 





| Resolutions which anticipate decided 
|changes may be made at any time, but 
the beginning of the year is especially 
/favored as the starting point for a “new 
|deal.” This is, no doubt, as it should be, 
| although the sooner a wiser course can 
be adopted, the better. But let it be said, 
for instance, that the reader decides to 
abandon a certain deleterious habit with | 
the commencement of 1902. If the prac- 
tice is a deeply-seated one—liquor or 
narcotics—it may not be enough to de- 
cide simply to quit the habit, but it is 
very likely that assistance in keeping the 
resolutions may be advisable. If help is 
required to effect a permanent change, 
in the above instances, we know of no 
better method than to form an alliance 
with that capable physician and gentle- 
man, Dr. J. E, Blaine, manager of the 
St. Louis Keeley Institute, 2808 Locust 
street. It is to be hoped the reader does 
not anticipate the need of assistance, but 
he may know of some one who does, and 
if through his instrumentality, a ‘‘new 
deal” with Dr. Blaine’s help can be in- 
augurated with the New Year, one per- 
son, at least, will have “started right.’ 


The January number of the *‘Woman’s 
Home Companion” will contain the sec- 
ond article in the series of Famous Sing- 
ers. It will deal with the beautiful Amer- 
ican artist, Emma Eames. 





Home Treatment for Cancer. 
Dr. D. M. Bye’s Balmy Oils, for cancer, is a pos- 
and cure. Most cases are treated 
home, without the service of tinge are i Send fo 


Mis 
by simply cnotnting with oils. combination is 
@ secret; gives instant relief from Rain, destro: 
‘icrobes and t e patient 





ected, cut this out and send it 
to some suffering one; —- Dr. D. M. ByE Oo. 


Box 325, Indianapolis, 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY. 


Buy now. Ths; arc Sound to be high in the 4 
Ouse te hous Geol and fuse toes a need We 


ad 








W. H. Tur of hea’ 
weight, ree bone and ae ane ~d 
h+ ad to select from, also B. P. 
Rock and Buff Rock 






or te. 
HART, 
Sharpsburg, Ml. 
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| Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sprains, and 


wee e most 
will sell 1t to you right. Get our prices and sam- | of Bromus Inermis sepa and moet Scots aad am 
ples. Write us. I Seed Coen snd Choice, Veer 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Seeds our specialty. IP interested writ 
CLABINDA, IOWA. | Wi Kuseun, Mgr. Faribault, Minn, 





THE DELAVAL COMPANY 


acknowledge that they 


HaveBeen Lying About Paris Separator Awards 





One of their latest advertisements is headed 


“More Lying as to Paris Separator Awards” 


which is one of the most truthful statements they have made lately, as we believe 
the readers will acknowledge if they tryto reconcile some of their statements in 
the advertisement referred to with some in their previous advertisements. 

In the advertisement headed ‘More Lying as to Paris Separator Awards” they 
publish what purport to be three “official” Statements, dated Stockholm Sweden. 
A careful perusal of these will show that they are what the courts cail secondary 
evidence and never accepted by any courtif there is primary evidence. The Paris 


Exposition was not held in Sweden. 


Two weeks ago they advertised as follows: 
“At the Paris Exposition the DeLaval machines received the Grand 
Prize, or highest award, * * * being entered and receiving such award 
in the name of ‘Societe Anonyme Separator,’ which is the French trans- 
lation of ‘Separator Corporate Company; the name of the DeLaval Euro- 


pean organization.” 


Notice by this advertisement they claimed 


“Societe Anonyme Separator” 


to 


be their European organization, thus acknowledging that no award was given to 


Aktiebolaget Separator. 


But when we proved that “Societe Anonyme Separator” exhibited a Butter 
Radiator or Butter Extractor, and not a Cream Separator, they Tose their tempers 


again and accuse us of “lying and misreprensetation” 


and advertise the 


three 


statements referred to above in their efforts to prove that the Aktiebolaget Sepa- 
rator did get an award at Paris and claim it as their European organization. 


We call special attention to the dates of these statements, viz.: 


December 5, 


1900; April 2, 1901, and April 17, 1901, them ask the reader to bear in mind that i* 
was in the last of November, 1901, that they advertised that the award they claim 


was given to “‘Societe Anonyme Separator, 


From which it will be seen that they 


pay no attention to facts or their previous statements when caught in a trap, 


Being cornered on one claim, they abandon 
again, they go back to their first abandoned claim. 


competitors’ to try once more. 


it and 


claim 
We recommend our ‘‘would-be 


another; cornered 


An expert remarks that the DeLaval Company will have to “eat hair” in order 


to make their statements hang tegether. 


We still say that the official list of awards distributed at Paris did not con- 
tain an award to the DeLaval Separator Company or the Aktiebolaget Separator. 


To be continued in our next. 


| The United States Separator still leads the world. 


To-day it has no equal. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO 


Bellows Falls, 
a3 Vermont. 








A Dictionary of E. 


NEW EDITION. 


.WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


lish, Biography, Geography, : 


25,000 


New Words, 
Phrases etc. 


Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. 


New Pilates Fasonghom, 


000 Illustrations. 


Rich Bindings. 





Useful 
Reliable 


2364 Pages. 





An Ideal Christmas Present 


Attractive 
Lasting 





Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc. 
“* First class in quality, second class in size.” Nicholas Murray Butler 











IT PAYS TO DEHORN. 
‘The best 


Cuts on four sides at 


Orders with cash filled fromChicago if desired Send for circulars. % T. 


Hornless cows give mi 
Hornless steers make 


more milk. 
better beef. 


without crushing or bruising. Highest award at world’s fair. 
Phillips, Pomeroy, Pa., (Successor to A.C. Brosius) 








Use Me’s Liniment, a positive cure for 


Muscular Pains. One or two applica- 

tions give immediate relief, and a com- 

plete cure is affected in a very short time. 

Send for testimonials. Price $1.50. 
W. T. McGINNIS, 

506 Olive St., St. Louls, Mo. 


IPPLEY’S 
COCKERS. 


Sell from $5.00 to $45.00, Made of 
. No flues to rust or 
teed to 















We want men to learn the 
barber trade, a* x eight 
wee required. ur me- 
thod of ti 





BEST LINE 


TO THE EAST. 

3 DAILY FAST 
THROUGH TRAINS. 
DIRECT LINE TO 


CINCINNATI 


LOUISVILLE. 
ONLY $21.00 TO 


NEW YORK. 


STOP OVERS: 
WASHINGTON, 


BALTIMORE 


PHILADELPHIA. 
DINING CARS 


A LA CARTE 


TRACK AND 


EQUIPMENT. 


SCENERY 


UNSURPASSED. 
For information, 


address, 


F. D. Gi 






NEW ROADBED, 


AND 


AND 





Dist. Pass. Agt., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED SKINS 
Sit OF OSS UM. iis 


Correspondence solicited. 
A. E. Burkhardt, Main & 24, Cincinnati,o, 





expert instructions, lectures, 
etc., Saves years of appren- 
iceship. The demand for 
r graduates increases 





<0 any of the 
A best paying jobs to be had come 
through us. We present each student with com- 
lete outfit of tools and grant diplomas. For free 
Batalogue and particulars address nearest branch. 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED 


We are located in the best Seed Producing section 
of the United States and offer the best grades of 





new crop thy and Clover Seed at the follow- 
ing low prices: 

Medium Red Clover, per bushel 

Ti “ oe 

Grain " 

These prices cancel all previous quotations and 

are for Tmnmediate coders only. As the market 
advances order at once. 








LEE’S ECG MAKER 
fe pecoretr bee i A 
or 8 Park ew 5 

Use Lee's Live Killer for lice and mites on chickens& hogs 


Lh ? 
need it. 


2 DOES HEISE. a 
rn sceet sinceren 


BEERY. PleasantHill, Ohio. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. | 





to Bet It” 
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cured for se ‘as chen, 

SEVEN Chillicothe Normal Leen 

GREAT Shiticone Telegrapay Coleg 
rot 








